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INTRODUCTION 


Tue OcroBeR 1955 issue of the Review marked a radical departure in 
organization and content from previous issues dealing with educational 
organization, administration, and finance. Five long chapters replaced the 
10 or 11 short chapters usually found in previous issues. The Committee 
in 1955 felt that the change in outline and content was justified by the 
changing concepts in administration and the changes in the types of prob- 
lems selected for research during the preceding three years. As plans were 
laid for the October 1958 issue, the new Committee felt that the scheme 
adopted by the 1955 Committee was equally appropriate, if not more so, 
in 1958 and for the same reasons. Hence, the outline for the present issue 
follows the general pattern laid out in 1955. 

The new directions reflected in research efforts prior to 1955 were con- 
tinued, expanded, and improved during the succeeding three years. The 
studies reviewed in this issue reflect growing concern with important is- 
sues as distinguished from normative type studies. This trend seems to be 
a healthy one and should be encouraged, provided research techniques 
are invented which are uniquely appropriate to the types of problems re- 
ceiving increasing attention. There is as much need for new research 
methods as there is for more research. 

The studies reviewed in this issue reflect even more than did the 1955 
issue the research that was a part of or grew out of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, supported by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, sponsored by the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and administered through eight university centers. Research re- 
quires time, and to get it published requires still more time; hence, the 
research impact of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion is only now becoming evident. 


Henry J. Orto, Chairman 
Committee on Educational Organization, 
Administration, and Finance 
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CHAPTER I 


Intergovernmental Relations in Education 


H. THOMAS JAMES* 


P UBLIC education has undergone a marked expansion in recent years in_ 
number of pupils served and in number of services rendered. This expan- 
sion occurred during a period characterized by expansion of other govern- 
mental services as well. Inevitably, competition for tax dollars among the 
partisans of the various services increased. Thoughtful public adminis- 
trators recognized the need for improved co-ordination of the various 
services as well as for better decision-making processes to allocate avail- 
able resources and to define areas of responsibility. 

Reller (78) edited an issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science devoted to the exploration of the interrela- 
tionships of the complex of governmental services concerned with children 
and youth, Educational policy was found to affect and to be affected by 
policy in the fields of city planning, recreation, public health, social wel- 
fare, public library, delinquency control, and occupational education. 
Reller’s suggestions for improved co-ordination included clarification of 
the goals of the various services, enlargement of planning and adminis- 
trative units, fixing responsibility for co-ordination, provision for periodic 
and systematic review of procedures, and a breakdown of the concept of 
separateness which presently blocks interservice co-ordination. 

The concept of separateness of the educational enterprise is deeply im- 
bedded in the folklore of the nation, in spite of the legal and historical 
record which clearly denies it. Rakov (76) examined the political orienta- 
tion of the public school in New York State and found evidence of a sharp 
cleavage between the views of the professional educator and the political 
consensus with which he must come to terms. Rakov proposed a reorienta- 
tion in the training programs of teachers and administrators to bring the 
profession’s system of values into line with political realities. 

The trend toward centralization of the educational decision-making 
processes noted three years ago continued (25). Bossworth and others 
remarked on the enormously strengthened position of the governor in the 
decision-making process at the state level, particularly through the mecha- 
nism of the executive budget (3). In a period when almost half of the 
expenditures for public education were drawn from funds controlled by 
state legislation, this development had important implications for public 
education. 


*With the assistance of Lorne W. Downey, Staff Associate, Midwest Administration Center, University 
of Chicago. 
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Some areas of policy decision, however, were becoming unmanageable 
within the traditional framework of state government. Three conditions 
exerted pressures which tended to force problems in these areas toward 
the national level of government for resolution. The first of these condi- 
tions was found in the rapid growth of the great metropolitan centers. This 
growth created very large social and economic subdivisions in society with 
broad common denominators in educational purposes but without appro- 
priate governmental structure for accomplishing those purposes. A Council 
of State Governments study (21) emphasized that more than half of the 
total population of the nation was located in 172 standard metropolitan 
areas as defined by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. The land occupied by 
these areas comprised only 7 percent of the land area of the nation, but 
almost 14 percent of the total number of governmental units. The number 
of governmental units, which might be expected to decline as larger group- 
ings of population attacked common problems, actually proliferated, in 
spite of trends toward reduction in the number of governmental units 
elsewhere in the nation. 


In these vast groupings of population no appropriate governmental ma- 
chinery existed within which the conflicting demands for educational 
service could be readily resolved. The county or intermediate office (dis- 
cussed later in this chapter) in some cases was helpful, but a great many 
of the units were intercounty. Twenty-four of them were interstate and 
posed problems beyond the range of current state legislative authority. 


The increasing complexity of the economy, a second factor in compli- 
cating the traditional policy-making pattern, made the task of the state in 
allocating revenues for the support of education more difficult and gener- 
ated enormous pressures for a substantial allocation of federally collected 
revenues for that purpose. Speaking for the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Fuller (32) proposed to the House Subcommittee on Education 
and Labor in 1958, a general program of federal assistance. 


A third factor in forcing educational decisions to the national level was 
a growing public awareness of some national purposes in education. As 
the states have denied, first to the family and then to local communities, 
the right to make educational decisions not in accord with state-defined 
educational policy, it became increasingly evident that the nation would 
deny to states the right to make educational decisions not in accord with 
an emerging body of national policy. The Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education (16) and the U.S. Supreme Court (103) added 
to the definition of that policy, which began with the Ordinance of 1787, 
and it seemed clear that agencies of the federal government would proceed 
with the task. Radcliffe (75) summarized progress in that direction made 
by the 85th Congress. 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (15) filed its report 
with the President in 1955. Although the report proved to be a conserva- 
tive document, it provided some guides to the solution of some of the 
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pressing problems noted above by identifying five conditions under which 
federal action is justified: (a) if the national government is the only 
agency that can mobilize the resources needed, (b) if the activity cannot 
be handled within the smaller governmental jurisdiction, (c) if the activity 
requires a national policy that cannot be achieved through state action, 
(d) if state action or inaction is contrary to the wishes of people in 
other states, and (e) if states fail to respect or protect common rights of 
United States citizens. 

Exton (28) reported a telling dissent from the report of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations made by Senator Wayne Morse, who pro- 
tested that the report failed to give due emphasis to the rights and juris- 
diction of federal sovereignty. 

The Council of State Governments had a productive record in the pro- 
motion of interstate arrangements which permitted regional efforts toward 
solution of common problems. Many of these efforts were described in the 
Book of the States, 1958-59 (19), and included interstate agreements in 
higher education, mental health, enforcement of family support, and delin- 
quency control. The 1956-57 edition of this publication (18) endorsed 
federal support for school construction, extension of the school program, 
and continuation of commodity donations during periods of food surplus, 
but proposed the gradual elimination of federal cash grants for this pur- 
pose, and reduction of support for vocational education to limits defined 
by clear and special national interest. 

In spite of progress through interstate co-operation in some areas of 
education, it was apparent that both local and state agencies must soon 
abandon any notion of maintaining isolation in these areas of common 
concern and find ways of creating a vast network of co-operative effort to 
mobilize resources at all levels of government. 


The U. S. Office of Education 


Brownell (12), shortly before his retirement as Commissioner, proposed 
the reorganization of the U. S. Office of Education around three func- 
tions: service, fiscal administration of grants, and research. Derthick (22) 
reviewed the history of the Office and its policy of leadership without 
domination and assistance without interference, and affirmed the triadic 
concept of function proposed by Brownell. Messersmith (60) studied the 
Office and its administrative status in the federal hierarchy. 

The research function of the department continued to be interpreted 
chiefly as a data-gathering function which depended heavily on the co-op- 
eration of state and local educational authorities. This dependence led to 
some variability in the quality of information made available by the Office. 
The Office continued to make progress in improving its data-collecting 
processes. Regional and national workshops for key personnel in state and 
local systems resulted in a publication detailing standard procedures for 
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state and local accounting in 1957 (77) which supplemented and detailed 
agreements reached earlier on the basic core of educational information. 
An Advisory Committee on Educational Statistics studied the Office’s 
data-gathering procedure and reported its recommendations in 1957 (112). 
The recommendations included technical advice on data gathering and 
data processing and urged closer co-ordination of the Office’s functions 
with overlapping and related functions of other governmental agencies. 


Cooperative Research Program 


The research function of the U.S. Office of Education received an im- 
portant impetus and a new orientation with the passage of Public Law 
531(96). This law authorized the establishment of the Cooperative Re- 
search Program and appropriated $1,020,190 for fiscal 1957, $2,300,000 
for fiscal 1958, with $2,700,000 anticipated for 1959. Although modest 
in terms of the $3.4 billion spent for research by the federal government 
in 1958 (the great bulk of which went for research and development 
activities conducted by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission), it marked a promising beginning toward federal support 
of research and development in education. The total federal program of 
research and development was summarized by the National Science 
Foundation (66). 

Asher (5) reviewed the operation of the Cooperative Research Program 
to March 1958 and indicated that the major portion of the first grants 
were expended for research on the mentally retarded. This orientation had 
been required by the Congress for the first year of the program. Other 
areas investigated included identification of special abilities and talents, 
juvenile delinquency, retention of students in schools and colleges, and 
staffing and population mobility (98). Regular reports on the progress of 
the program were made in School Life (96). 

A Research Advisory Committee was established in 1956 to provide the 
Commissioner with advice and recommendations concerning the program. 
Dr. Roy M. Hall was named director of the reorganized Research Division 
of the Office, and a manual of instructions (111) was prepared to guide 


prospective researchers in placing their proposals before the advisory 
committee. 


The Continuing Program 


The U.S. Office of Education continued its efforts to clarify the role of 
the various levels of government in education. The important contribu- 
tions of Beach and Will in their studies of state departments of education, 
their structure, function, financing, and personnel, were reported in this 
Review three years ago. These studies were later supplemented with a 
broader general view of the structure and control of education at the state 
level (6, 99). A trend was noted toward increased use of state boards of 
education and toward popular election of these boards. Basic data on the 
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organizational structure for education were presented for each state to- 
gether with an organization chart. 

Beach and Will also reported a study of the interrelationships of state 
and nonpublic schools (7) and gathered together the pertinent statutory 
provisions of each state controlling these relationships—valuable source 
material for future studies in this area. They found that nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary enrollments had trebled in the first half of the 
century, and that the percentage of the total school enrollments in these 
schools had risen from 8 percent in 1900 to 13 percent in 1954. Ross (90) 
reported a study of nonpublic schools in Connecticut, giving special atten- 
tion to the school programs. 

The library services bill passed by the 84th Congress resulted in some 
complex intergovernmental co-operative programs which were reviewed 
in a 1957 report (113). 

Fitzwater (30) examined 16 state school district reorganization pro- 
grams, and concluded that a need continued to exist for improved district 
structure. He recommended some policies and procedures for states, 
counties, and local units of government in securing orderly progress to- 
ward that end. 

The progress made in meeting the school building shortage was re- 
viewed by the Office in 1955 with a detailed record by state of plants and 
additions completed, number of rooms by grade, square footage, and 
costs (29). A later brief review was reported in School Life in 1956 
(100). The President’s Message on this subject was discussed in Higher 
Education (26), and some principles which should govern solutions to 
the problem were discussed in School and Society (94). 

Viles (120) prepared a handbook designed to direct the attention of 
local officials to necessary procedures in carrying through a school build- 
ing program. Morphet (61), Johns (48), and Florell (31) discussed 
other phases of the problems of school building finance and construction, 
and the place of the federal government in solving these problems. 

Hall (35) reviewed the statutory provisions governing local boards of 
education, including size of board, term, method of selection, types of 
election, concepts of representation, and compensation, with detail by 
states. = 

Status studies of school finance were continued by Hutchins, Munse, 
and Booher (40) with a report of state department of education responsi- 
bilities in school finance and business management. This study placed 
special emphasis on the service aspect of state department functions and 
gave detailed information by states for services rendered in 23 service 
areas of financial management. A similar report of state services in the 
school plant area was distributed in 1956 (121). In 1956, Hutchins, 
Munse, and Booher (39) issued a new analysis of federal funds for edu- 
cation which gave a detailed report of the administration of federal grants 
for education by the U.S. Office of Education as well as by other agencies 
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of federal government, including the departments of Agriculture, Defense, 
Interior, and State. They found that total federal expenditures for educa- 
tion had declined from more than $3.5 billion in 1948-49 to about $1.6 
billion in 1954-55. However, the decline was due primarily to reduction 
of payments for the education of war veterans; expenditures in most other 
categories had risen substantially. This study provides a valuable source 
book for anyone attempting to assess the total impact of federal expendi- 
tures on state and local educational systems. A summary was also pub- 
lished separately (41). 

Hutchins, Munse, and Booher (42) also compiled a report of their study 
of trends in significant facts on school finance for the period 1929-30 to 
1953-54. Since this publication was intended to provide the basic data 
required for assessing these trends, interpretation was left to individuals, 
with a caution from the authors that such interpretations should include 
analysis of the basic data in terms of indexes. The bulk of the data was 
presented in tabular and graphic form and included information on popu- 
lation, income, and taxes, together with an analysis of revenue by sources 
and an analysis of expenditures by purpose. ’ 

A major statistical task of the U.S. Office of Education is the Biennial 
Survey of Education. This report is issued in six chapters. Each chapter 
is published separately (higher education in two sections). In the 1956 
publication, Chapter 1 (114) presented a statistical summary of elemen- 
tary and secondary educational activities in the states and territories as 
of 1953-54. Chapter 2 (119) covered elementary and secondary day 
schools in more detail for the period, giving attention to organization, 
staff, pupil enrollment, and finances. One feature was a summary of sig- 
nificant data from 1869 to 1954. Another was a section on data of non- 
public elementary and secondary education. This was the first edition of 
the Biennial Survey prepared since the agreements noted above were 
reached on the common core of educational administration, and it re- 
flected the benefits of those agreements. 

The Biennial Survey also included Chapter 3 (115) which reported 
studies of city school systems, Chapter 4 (116) (in two parts) on higher 
education, Chapter 5 (118) on special education, and Chapter 6 (117) 
on public-school libraries. 

Herlihy and Williams (37) reported the continuing study of current 
expenditures per pupil for large cities, and Herlihy (36), for small and 
medium-sized cities for the 1955-56 school year, publications much in 
demand by boards of education and offices of city government for the 
comparative information provided on costs of operation of local school 
systems of comparable size. 

Munse and Booher (63) prepared a selected list of references on school 
finance covering the period from about 1940 to 1955. The Government 
Printing Office issued its forty-sixth edition of a price list of federal publi- 
cations on education in April 1957 (107). 
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A general summary (110) of education in the United States designed 
to explain the American system of education to persons not acquainted 
with American institutions was distributed in 1955. 


State Departments of Education 


The legal definition of the role of the state as the governmental agency 
primarily responsible for education has long been emphasized in the lit- 
erature. Two important challenges to that role were evident during the 
period reviewed. One was the body of folklore which, in spite of clear legal 
precepts to the contrary, insisted on freedom of local units to manage 
their school affairs without interference from the state. Morris (62) 
warned against some of the dangers of this extreme localism. The most 
striking evidence of successful maintenance of this position was to be 
found in the large body of statutory law governing the school affairs of 
the larger cities. These enactments were accomplished, and specific exemp- 
tions from many of the statutory provisions governing the remainder of 
the states’ school systems were obtained largely through the system of 
courtesy extended to legislative representatives for securing passage of 
laws affecting only their own jurisdictions. 

The second clear challenge, already referred to, was the increasing 
evidence of the growth of a body of national policy for education, and 
increasing pressures on the Congress and on the courts to implement it. 
Edwards (25) discussed the implications of reinterpretations of the “gen- 
eral welfare” clause of the federal Constitution which began to be seen 
as conferring substantive powers upon the Congress without reference to 
later enumerated powers. Although specific consequences of this trend as 
they might affect education were not clear, the implication was that they 
would be important. 

The effects of current interpretations of the First, Fifth, and Fourteenth 
Amendments were also examined by Edwards (23), particularly the effect 
of interpretations of the latter Amendment in eroding the police powers 
of the states. More extended treatment of this subject was given these 
topics by Edwards (24) in the revised edition of his definitive text and 
in a superb analysis by Spurlock (103) who examined the effects on edu- 
cational policy of 35 Supreme Court decisions affecting education. Ridge 
(81) treated special aspects related to the issue of racial segregation, and 
Robinson (83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88) reported perceptively on the educa- 
tional and sociological consequences of the segregation issue. 

Edwards (25) commented on another trend which was separating the 
legislature from its close control over the education system. The problems 
of modern life were beginning to be recognized as so complex and spe- 
cialized as to require the technical competence of the professional in the 
special field to deal with them. The result, Edwards found, was a break- 
down at the operational level of the historical separations of the legisla- 
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tive, executive, and judicial functions, and the proliferation of adminis- 
trative agencies and boards with legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers. The rules they made had the effect of law and were executed and 
reviewed by the agency making them. Edwards noted that the development 
of administrative law in the field of education was of great practical con- 
sequence. It made possible greater effectiveness of school administration 
because it vested power of decisions in those who best knew the facts. It 
contributed much by way of keeping local-school authority the responsible 
operation unit, and it permitted local boards to adjust to local conditions 
and changing social needs. What Edwards did not comment upon is the 
fact that many of these gains were accomplished at the expense of the 
unified power of the state to control the educational enterprise and the 
professionals that staff it, which may in turn have great practical conse- 
quences for the educational enterprise. 


State Studies of Intergovernmental Relationships 


State studies in intergovernmental relationships were undertaken during 
and following the activities of the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions (14, 38), favoring reduction of the federal grants-in-aid programs 
and “restoration” of the taxing power to the states. A commission report 
for New Jersey (67) suggested extreme caution in reallocating functions 
and revenue, and illustrated rather typically the abatement of the first 
ground swell of enthusiasm which greeted federal programs. 

A similar study in Wisconsin (122), in reviewing the educational inter- 
relationships, concluded that current arrangements should remain undis- 
turbed except that vocational education, agricultural experimentation, and 
extension services should be returned to the states and federal grants for 
these purposes discontinued. 

Lappegaard and Zahn (50) reported a similar study in Minnesota 
which probed more deeply into the effects of the “return of taxing power 
to the states” concept; they concluded that the taxing powers being dis- 
cussed bore little or no relationship to the services to be transferred either 
in terms of economic relationship between the service and the tax or in 
terms of the revenues anticipated in relation to the costs of the service. 
The study is of particular interest as an example of state studies in this 
area because it reports some findings of a survey of state and local govern- 
ments by questionnaire on intergovernmental relations. This survey seemed 
to convey a general sentiment for leaving the present federal-state part- 
nership arrangements undisturbed but stressed a desire for relaxation of 
federal supervision of the services. 

Studies of this type became more common and more productive under 
the influence of the legislative-council movement which spread to most of 
the states. Siffin (102) added an important footnote to that movement by 
examining the conditions which led to establishment of the first one. The 
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Council of State Governments reported periodically on state council activ- 
ities through the monthly publication, State Government, and the biennial 
Book of the States. 


State School Administration 


The most definitive study of state school administration, since Cubber- 
ley’s, was published in 1957 by Thurston and Roe (109). This general 
treatment highlighted a number of important trends including the shift of 
support from the property tax to income and sales taxes, the trend toward 
state boards of education and appointed state superintendents, centraliza- 
tion of teacher certification, and the shift in emphasis on the function of 
state department staff from inspectional and supervisory to service and 
leadership. 

Roe (89) reported an extensive study of the trend toward state boards 
of education and appointed superintendents. He noted a tendency toward 
popularly elected state boards and appointed superintendents, but when 
state boards were established with elected superintendents, the board 
members were more likely to be appointed. James reported in Book of the 
States (18) a trend toward placing responsibility for broad policy deci- 
sions affecting the state educational program in a policy-making board, 
representative of the people and directly responsible to them, and toward 
execution of those policies through an administrative officer selected on 
the basis of his professional qualifications for the office. He found 44 states 
with state boards in 1955 as compared with 39 in 1947. In 1947, 31 states 
selected the chief state school officer by popular election; in only 10 was 
he appointed by a state board. By 1954 the number of elected state super- 
intendents had decreased to 26, and state boards were making the selec- 
tion in 18 states. 

The chief state school officers were asked by School Executive to re- 
spond to questions as to their most important functions in leadership, 
service, regulation, and research. The general consensus reported (95) 
indicated, under leadership, crystallizing public opinion concerning pro- 
posals for increased spending for education; under service, school plant 
problems; under regulatory, teacher certification; and under research, 
defining the teacher task, status, and supply and demand. The superin- 
tendents also were asked to name the most important problem facing them 
in 1958. The responses most frequently made were (a) adaptation of edu- 
cation to changing demands, (b) increasing financial support, and (c) se- 
curing competent teachers. 


Legal Aspects 


The twentieth volume of Law and Contemporary Problems was devoted 
entirely to the law and education. Seitz (101) reviewed the whole ques- 
tion of legislative control over the curriculum through direct statutory 
control and through textbook selection. He found statutory law in almost 
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every jurisdiction establishing some control over curriculum, the most 
common being requirements for instruction in federal and state constitu- 
tions, American history, civics, citizenship, health, temperance, and safety. 
In other chapters of this volume Reutter (80) examined other aspects of 
the law and the curriculum, Garber (33) discussed attendance require- 
ments, Sumption (106) examined the control of conduct, and Bolmeier 
(10) presented legal issues in pupil transportation. Remmlein’s incisive 
summarization (79) struck at the root of the problem in this area by 
clarifying the role of the legislature in shaping broad policy while leaving 
to the professional the task of technical implementation. These and other 
articles made this volume an important contribution to the literature on 
intergovernmental relationships in education. 

Brauer (11) reported trends in state legislation affecting the curricu- 
lums of public schools, and Steiner (104) reviewed state laws for early 
elementary education, finding evidences of expanding services, widening 
age range, and rapidly rising financial aid to education. School Life 
featured an annual roundup of state school statutory changes (97). 


State Services 


The unification of agencies of health, education, and welfare into a de- 
partment at the federal level resulted in some moves toward better co- 
ordination in these services at the state level. 

One extensive effort in this direction was reported by Alves (2); it 
involved a three-year study in five states in the Southwest in a search for 
ways to co-ordinate state services affecting education. New Mexico (68) 
provided another illustration of this search for co-ordination. A state 
co-ordinating committee reported on ways to improve co-ordination of 
school health services. Arizona (4) and Pennsylvania (70) also reported 
efforts in this direction. 

The problem of co-ordinating governmental services bearing upon the 
migrant also received attention. Berger (9) studied the immigrant and 
the public school to determine the influence of the settlement movement 
and the new migration upon public education. He reported that the two 
influences strengthened the place of the public school as the center of 
community life. 

Alessandro (1) described a promising approach in Ulysses, Pennsyl- 
vania, to the problem of educating the children of migrant workers—a 
problem of concern to an increasing number of communities. A product 
of co-operative effort involving the Pennsylvania State University, the 
National Child Labor Committee, the State Department of Education, 
local-school officials, and private service agencies, the project resulted in 
suggestions for improved practice. Mann (57) reported further on sub- 
sequent developments of this project to 1957. Other similar efforts to 
overcome academic and social deficiencies of the migrant child were in 
operation elsewhere in the nation by that date, forecasting promising 
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future developments in meeting the needs of this educational misfit in our 
society through local-state-federal co-operation. 

Savage (92, 93) reported further on his extensive studies of the con- 
sultative services of state departments of education (see discussion of these 


studies in the October 1955 issue of the Review or EpucaTIONAL ReE- 
SEARCH). 


The Intermediate Unit 


Developments over a 50-year period at the local and state levels of 
educational organization created serious doubts as to the function and 
usefulness of the intermediate unit. It was pointed out (43) that the con- 
solidation of local districts on the one hand, and the increased responsi- 
bility of state-school officials on the other, dwarfed the intermediate unit. 
Many states, recognizing this development, initiated studies to investigate 
the nature and function of the intermediate unit, its relationships with 
local and state authorities, its potential contribution to an optimum edu- 
cational program, and, finally, whether cr not such a unit as it was cur- 
rently constituted actually justified its own existence. 

Investigations reported by Beem and James (8) in Michigan, by Gregg 
and Watson (34) in Wisconsin, and by Rinehart (82) in Ohio indicated 
that the prevailing situations in these three states were almost identical. 
The typical county office performed a clerical and reporting function; it 
gathered information for state authorities and disseminated instructions 
to the local authorities. However, each of the three studies also pointed 
out a need for the intermediate unit to provide leadership, educational 
services, reporting services, and special instruction. Indeed, they identified 
a growing trend in that direction. Strong county units did operate, al- 
though infrequently, in these states, and the clerical function in these in- 
stances was subordinated to the leadership role of the administrators. 

Equal interest in the problem was demonstrated in other states. Cali- 
fornia (13), and Washington and Pennsylvania (65) conducted investi- 
gations which led to state legislation for the reorganization of the 
intermediate unit office; Texas established an advisory committee (108) 
to study the problem; the Illinois Association of County School Super- 
intendents initiated its study with McLure (53) in 1956. McPherran (55) 
reported a similar study in Nebraska. McLure (52) conducted a nation- 
wide survey in 1956 and found the situation and the concerns about 
the intermediate unit similar in many parts of the country. Reporting on 
its development, Rinehart (82) and Beem and James (8) ascribed the 
establishment of the intermediate unit to a need for closer inspection of 
local schools and for better reporting to the state. It was originally an 
adjunct of the state. However, as local systems enlarged or consolidated, 
the county superintendent became associated with rural elementary edu- 
cation. It was suggested (43) that because of outmoded and ambiguous 
legislation, the county superintendent’s office depended largely upon local 
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custom and common consent rather than upon clearly defined purposes 
and sound legal authority. 

Kahn (49) drew attention to the fact that although the “complete 
county system” was formerly most prevalent in the Southern states, it was 
by this time making strong advances in the West. For rural areas this 
type of organization was preferred because it-was thought to permit 
greater educational benefits for a larger number of pupils. 

These studies emphasized considerable confusion in organization and 
ambiguity in purpose, but they also indicated the beginning of a new 
trend. Ernatt (27) supported this view. He found that the role of the 
intermediate unit was changing from one of instructional improvement 
service to one of general administration, and business and finance service. 

The need for a unit of the county type was generally supported, its 
proper functions were readily defined, and there were clear indications 
that units of the prescribed type were indeed emerging. However, a com- 
mon set of problems remained to plague operation at this level. Adequate 
finance, organizational structure, ambiguous legislation, maintenance of 
local control, and redefinition of exact purposes were identifiable as un- 
solved problems. Investigations were of a descriptive nature; it remained 
to implement action programs, supported and guided by a comprehensive 
program of research. It was apparent that organizational and functional 
changes were inevitable if the intermediate office was to contribute sub- 
stantially to the educational program. 


The Local Unit 


The key factor in interrelationships of local units with other govern- 
mental levels is finance, and research in this area is covered largely in 
Chapter V of this issue. 

Fiscal independence of local school districts continued to be an area of 
controversy between educational and public administrators. The St. Louis 
Public Schools (91) reported a survey of the fiscal organization of school 
districts in cities of over 200,000 population. Five questions were raised: 


1. Is there any officer other than the Superintendent who is responsible to 
and reports directly to your Board? 

2. If so, would you kindly indicate their titles and very briefly their part in 
the administrative program? 

3. Does your Board of Education have complete independent fiscal policy 
from your city or municipality? 

4. Does it have the authority to levy its own taxes or is the total requested 
from some other fiscal body? 

5. Does your Board of Education handle its own funds? In other words, 
does it actually receive and disburse its own money or is this operation carried 
on by some other bank or agency? 


In general the survey showed a high degree of administrative centrali- 
zation, considerable independence in fiscal policy, dependence on munici- 
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pal agencies for actual levying and collection of taxes, and considerable 
independence in receipt and disbursement of funds although- many of the 
funds were actually held by municipal agencies. What this limited survey 
did not reveal was the restraint placed on many of these cities by state 
limitations (which, like other statutes noted earlier, often were written 
into law specifically designed for the city and by assistance of the tradi- 
tion of legislative courtesy) and the very significant restriction placed on 
city school districts and, in fact, most school districts in the nation through 
municipal control of the assessment of property. . 

A study by Stover (105) examined cogent arguments advanced in the 
social science and public administration fields for better integration of 
educational services with other services of government, and suggested 
that those arguments should be given more attention than educators 
tended to give them in the past. 

The substantial shift in the percentage of the costs of education from 
the property tax to other sources of revenue occurred in a period when 
total costs of education rose rapidly. Education, therefore, continued to 
depend heavily on the property tax. James (47) pointed out that the 
widespread use of the equalization pattern of school support, whereby the 
state pays more funds into communities with lower taxpaying ability per 
pupil than into districts with high valuations, produced a curious result. 
For many years the states had been withdrawing from the field of property 
taxation in supporting other services of state government and ostensibly 
for the support of education as well. Actually, however, prescribed mini- 
mum levies required for local participation in the equalization program 
had the effect of state-wide property taxes for the support of a state- 
prescribed minimum program of education. 

James (47) also noted the difficulties experienced by the states in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory basis for determining valuation of taxable property 
and the problems posed for schools by the competition among the munici- 
palities for underassessment of property, which led seven states to aban- 
don property values as a basis for allocating state equalization funds 
and turn instead to complex indexes of ability. He suggested that sounder 
relationships between the local agencies and the state in supporting edu- 
cation might be expected to develop if the state defined more clearly the 
minimum program of education required and made provision for support- 
ing the program by revenue sources other than property. 

The National Education Association, Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance, prepared a guide to improvement of state school finance 
programs (64), representing consensus among national authorities on 
educational finance as to best policies and practices which should govern 
state-local financial relationships. 

A number of states completed extensive studies of the tax program and 
interrelationships of state and local finance programs. One of the most 
thorough was the New York study (69), completed in 1956, which in- 
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cluded local ability, teachers’ salaries, and other indexes of local need and 
proposed a new foundation program to define state and local areas of 
fiscal responsibility. Other state studies included Vermont (51), Massa- 
chusetts (58), Maine (56), and an extensive taxation study in Iowa (44, 
45, 46). McMahon (54) reported a search for economic reasons for 
differences in effort exerted for educational support and for differences 
in level of expenditures. 


Higher Education 


Increasing demands for higher education exerted pressure on national, 
state, and local units of government for identification of areas of respon- 
sibility and action. 

The Council of State Governments prepared an annotated bibliography 
(20), reporting studies of this subject in California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin, which are not reviewed here because they are 
readily available from the Council. Since publication of this bibliography, 
other studies in state responsibility for higher education were also re- 
ported for Massachusetts (59), Connecticut (17), and by Pfnister (71) 
for Missouri. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School (73) 
reported its approach to the problem in 1956, and made a second, more 
detailed report (74) in 1957, of which more than 100,000 copies were 
distributed. The second report, which contained the basic recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, stressed the importance of federal leadership but 
placed responsibility for development of long-range programs and support 
of higher education on state and local agencies, with only interim, emer- 
gency, and limited federal support. A final report (72) in October 1957 
summarized state activities planned or under way to give further study 
to the problem. 

The National Science Foundation reported a study (66) of government- 
university relationships in federally sponsored scientific research and de- 
velopment and set forth guiding policies for future federal sponsorship of 
research in an attempt to preserve the traditional freedom of the univer- 
sity while permitting the accomplishment of federal purposes. 
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CHAPTER II 
Organization for Education 


ROBERT L. MILLS and DWAIN M. ESTES 


Dunne the years covered by this issue of the Review, organization for 
education received continued study, focused chiefly on three areas: school 
district organization and reorganization, internal organization of schools, 
and the junior-college movement, the latter having been the subject of a 
great deal of comment concerning development and direction. 

A certain amount of research dealt with the growth in number and 
enrollment of nonpublic schools, the organization of local administrative 
units for public schools, the reorganization of four-year college and gradu- 
ate schools, and the effective utilization of staff. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to review studies in all these areas; research dealing with the 
intermediate unit is reviewed in Chapter I. 


School District Organization 


One of the most comprehensive studies of this subject was completed 
by Chisholm (20) who described as a remarkable social phenomenon the 
reduction in number of school districts in the continental United States 
from 110,270 in 1944 to an estimated 51,941 in 1957. The study resulted 
from a decision that the Midwest Administration Center at the University 
of Chicago would devote part of its research faci'ities to co-ordinated 
study of certain aspects of reorganization which hitherto had received 
limited attention. The relation between finance programs and school dis- 
trict reorganization, the role of lay and educational leadership, both state- 
wide and local, an analysis of public relations programs specifically de- 
veloped to effect school district reorganization, and an appraisal of selected 
results of school district reorganization comprised the areas of investiga- 
tion. Specific suggestions resulted from the study in each area. The data, 
which indicated both the advantages and the persisting problems in reor- 
ganized school districts, gave evidence that school district reorgani- 
zation was moving toward its goals of improving efficiency of opera- 
tion and equalizing educational opportunities for larger numbers of pupils. 
The research reported in this monograph reaffirmed that school district 
reorganization should be regarded as a complex process in cultural change. 

Fitzwater (39), too, pointed out the rapid increase in school district 
reorganization, at the same time noting that school districts were being 
reorganized in some states more than 100 years ago. During the 11-year 
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period prior to 1956-57 nearly three-fourths of the states reduced the 
number of their districts—a small reduction in some, a phenomenal one 
in others. Fitzwater noted that in 16 states the essential first step in reor- 
ganizing districts was that of securing enactment of necessary legislation. 
In pointing out the interrelatedness of school finance and district reorgan- 
ization, Fitzwater noted that in general there was little relation between 
percentage of school support provided by the state and the amount of 
reorganization accomplished. It seemed that the method of the apportion- 
ment rather than the amount of state aid was the important factor. Part II 
of this study presented guideposts which should be followed for a success- 
ful reorganization program. 

Writing in the American School Board Journal, Fitzwater (40) noted 
that among the state financial factors which facilitated reorganization were 
grants in aid for school buildings, more liberal grants to districts meeting 
specified standards of adequacy, denial of state aid to districts below a 
specified size, and provision of transportation aid to cover all or a large 
share of approved operating costs. 

Strolle (85) found that only 153 of 4510 Michigan school districts met 
the following criteria of adequacy: (a) a complete program of education 
from kindergarten through grade 12, (b) a minimum enrollment of 900 
in kindergarten through grade 12, (c) a minimum valuation of $6 million 
or a per-pupil valuation of $7000, and (d) evidence of community inter- 
est or social cohesiveness. Glenn (43) studied Indiana’s joint school or- 
ganizations—one of the two types of Indiana reorganized school units— 
and reported that approximately 95 percent of them did not have the 
accepted minimum enrollment of 1200 pupils and only 55 percent met the 
criteria for operating grades 1-12. 

Dawson and Ellena (29) reported an increase in the number of county 
unit districts and noted that experience in reorganizing districts revealed 
certain other trends such as (a) the development of larger districts, 
(b) the tendency for the boundaries of these districts to conform to the 
natural boundaries of a sociological community, and (c) the probability 
that there might be a trend from permissive to mandatory legislation. The 
combining of suburban areas with urban areas while decentralizing the 
larger urban centers was also noted. 

Bell and Green (7) described the 1955 Chicago school district change 
from a horizontal to a vertical type of administrative organization. This 
change divided Chicago into 16 districts, each serving a pupil population 
of roughly 20,000 pupils with a staff of 1000 teachers. The writers con- 
cluded that this put mammoth-scale education on a local level, giving 
students and teachers alike the democratic and personal benefits of the 
smaller school system. 

Fitzwater (38) cautioned that numbers of districts alone may be quite 
misleading in considering the magnitude of the whole problem of school 
district reorganization and illustrated his point by noting that in 1955 
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less than one-eighth of all districts employed 40 or more teachers, almost 
two-thirds employed nine or fewer teachers, almost three-fifths operated 
elementary schools only, and 1 in 7 did not even operate a school. These 
shortcomings were by no means confined to just a few states. Fitzwater 
(38), as well as Bruce (13), noted that some of the knottiest reorganiza- 
tion problems were in suburban localities surrounding major cities and 
that the problem of reorganization was becoming increasingly complex. 

Campbell (14), using four studies at Ohio State University as a basis, 
found that school district reorganization was most likely to succeed when 
(a) attention was paid to the personal feelings, habits, and beliefs of the 
people involved; (b) the work was done within the social framework of 
the community; (c) face-to-face relationships were established with local 
board members; and (d) local leaders assured their neighbors that the 
new arrangements make sense. Strolle (84) reported a drop from 4918 to 
3300 in the number of Michigan school districts in a six-year period and 
called attention to the importance of the 1949 Area Study Act which made 
it permissible for county boards of education to organize county-wide 
studies of their own educational needs and conditions. 

A common emphasis in all the above studies is that progress in school 
district reorganization is more rapid and is accomplished with a minimum 
of conflict when the people who are affected by the change have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the study and in the planning for the new district. 

The NEA Research Division (67) reported 49,477 districts in 1957-58 
with 13,765 superintendents and 198,108 board members. 

Hale (47) reported that the pattern of school district organization in 
California was steadily being changed and listed four specific objectives 
which the California State Board of Education adopted in the program 
of developing school district reorganization. These objectives related to 
effective co-ordination of all levels of the state’s public school system, 
more efficient use of public funds, more equalized educational opportunity 
for all children in the state, and as great a degree of equalization of 
financial resources on the local level as circumstances permitted. : 

The Texas Research League (87) demonstrated the results of inade- 
quate school district reorganization to be lower attendance because of 
drop-outs of high-school-age youth, restricted offering of courses and 
related services, teacher wastage, and unduly inflated costs per pupil, with 
the cost being approximately 20 percent higher in the typical district with 
fewer than 500 students than in districts with over 1000 students. 


Organization for Higher Education 


The Community Junior-College Movement 


Martorana (62), reporting the fifth biennial survey of the action of 
state legislators affecting the community junior-college level of American 
education, noted five points of importance to the community junior-college 
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movement that could be drawn from 1955 legislative proposals. These 
included (a) more and more attention to the fundamental issue of district 
organization for administrative control and financial support of junior- 
college programs, (b) an apparent trend to organize special agencies at 
the state level for general supervision of junior-college education, (c) a 
strengthening and clarification of the financial basis for operation of 
junior colleges, (d) a structuring on the part of some states of provisions 
governing state financial assistance in order to extend the junior-college 
educational opportunity to youth not living in a locality which met state 
criteria for operation of a junior college, and (e) evidence in provisions 
of legislation and wording of bills that the place of the junior college in 
the American educational system had not been clearly defined. 

Miller (65) reported that in 1952 there were 322 public junior colleges 
in the United States with an enrollment of 498,345 students as compared 
with 19 enrolling 592 students in 1915. She attributed this growth to the 
demands of modern technology and an increasing respect for the value of 
education beyond the high-school level. She also noted that as of the time 
of her study, only 12 states made any provision for state aid to junior 
colleges. 

Salwak (75) presented a brief digest of reasons responsible for the 
establishment of public junior colleges in the United States during the 
years 1940-52, listing as the most important factor the financial inability 
of youth to attend existing institutions of higher education. More than 61 
percent of the administrators questioned assigned a rating of maximum 
importance to this factor, while only 26 percent assigned a rating of maxi- 
mum importance to the factor ranked second—the desire to establish an 
opportunity for a short course and two-year terminal program of post- 
high-school education. Next in order was the desire to extend upward the 
public secondary-school program. The four states of California, Texas, 
New York, and Illinois accounted for 56 percent of all junior colleges 
organized during the period 1940-52. In another study Salwak (76) re- 
ported that 32 junior colleges in nine states closed their doors during the 
period 1940-52. Twenty-two of these were in Iowa and Oklahoma. Lack 
of funds and lack of interest were given as the major reasons for closing 
26 of these institutions. Contributing factors listed were small student 
potential and competition from other institutions of higher education. 
McCallum (56) concluded that controls exercised over junior colleges as 
a result of financial support were essentially reasonable and did not seri- 
ously interfere with the educational objectives of these institutions. 


Role of the Community Junior College 


Wetzler (92) noted that there continued to be confusion as to the role 
to be played by the community junior college and suggested that the 
organizational and administrative pattern should show that the commu- 
nity junior college recognizes its real relationship to secondary education 
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in providing for adolescent youth as well as showing some characteristics 
peculiar to higher education. According to Giles, Martorana, and Morri- 
son (42) the community junior college was recognized as the best single 
solution to the problem of serving the rapidly growing demands for post- 
high-school education. Wallace (90), as a result of a survey of 100 junior 
colleges, noted two significant trends: junior colleges were changing to 
community colleges and work experience was an integral part of their 
education. 

Fails (35) recommended that the four-year colleges and universities be 
relieved of the first two years of instruction with this function shifted to 
the community junior college. Pound (71) expressed the opinion that we 
were in a new era of public education and that in the last half of the 
twentieth century the community college would become as established a 
part of American education as did the high school in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. Hagie (46) compared junior-college students with 
students in lower divisions of colleges having only undergraduate pro- 
grams. His findings indicated that proportionally more junior-college 
students than four-year undergraduate college students (a) came from 
low socioeconomic backgrounds, (b) were preparing for semiprofessional 
occu, stions, (c) were attending the college of their choice because of low 
cost, and (d) came from homes within a smaller geographical radius. 
Petitjean (70), in a study of the junior colleges of Connecticut, found 
that 80 percent of the students came from secondary schools within the 
state and that approximately one-third came from the lower half of their 
graduating class. 


Community Junior-College Movement in Selected States 


Dotson (31) reported that California accounted for almost half of all 
those enrolled in junior colleges throughout the entire nation in 1954-55. 
He noted further that California’s 63 public junior colleges enrolled more 
full-time students than either the state colleges or the University of Cali- 
fornia. He cited 12 factors to which he ascribed this early development 
and vigorous growth. Bailey and Wattenbarger (3) reported that the 
Council for the Study of Higher Education in Florida estimated that 
Florida public junior colleges must provide facilities for at least 41,000 
college students by 1970 as compared with the current 4900. Colleges to 
accommodate these students were to be established continuously accord- 
ing to an orderly state-wide plan developed by the study council. Griffith 
(44) reported that Mississippi currently had 14 public junior colleges for 
white students, their location determined by such factors as property 
valuation, potential enrollment, transportation facilities, and nearness to 
senior colleges. 


Independent and Church-Related Junior Colleges 


Bogue (10) reported that there were in the United States approximately 
170 church-related junior colleges, enrolling about 40,000 students during 
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1954-55, and 90 independent junior colleges enrolling about the same 
number of students. Within the total framework of junior colleges, inde- 
pendent and church-related institutions accounted for about 45 percent 
of the schools and 12 percent of the students and were generally located 
in the smaller towns and cities. Gaddy (41) pointed out that the private 
junior college had, in general, a two-year program of work in the liberal 
arts with some emphasis on community or regional activities. 


Reorganization of Four-Year Colleges 
and Graduate Schools 


In a comprehensive survey of higher education in Ohio, Russell (74) 
reported as most encouraging the active steps that were being taken in 
practically every Ohio institution to make plans for meeting the situation 
of the next 10 or 15 years. At the same time, Russell’s analysis indicated 
a shortage in funds for adequate faculty salaries and a need for additional 
plant facilities in order to serve existing student bodies. The principal 
recommendation on matters of public policy in higher education was for 
the creation of community colleges in widely distributed centers through- 
out the state with the chief emphasis on terminal occupational curricu- 
lums, but not to the exclusion of general education opportunities or 
courses for transfer credit to degree-granting colleges and universities. 

In 1955 Macmitchell (60) visited 43 institutions of higher education as 
a representative of the College Entrance Examination Board, questioning 
whether they were planning ahead. His impression of the state of their 
planning was that on the whole, problems were still being dealt with 
superficially. Of the 43 institutions visited, 22 had a plan in operation or 
ready for use when necessary, while 21 had no plan nor had plans been 
the subject of urgent discussion. Plans mentioned included new buildings, 
more efficient use of present facilities, more afternoon classes, more eve- 
ning classes, and stricter admission requirements. Of special interest was 
the fact that only three of the 43 institutions indicated any desire to en- 
large the existing class size. 

Arnold (2), in a study of the organization and control of state supported 
higher education, concluded that there was a slow but continuous trend 
toward a greater degree of co-ordination in the control of state supported 
higher education between 1933 and 1955-56, but that of the three plans 
recommended by state surveys to achieve greater co-ordination there was 
no conclusive evidence that any one was more highly favored than the 
others. The three plans were identified as voluntary co-operation, creation 
of a co-ordinating board, and creation of a single state board of higher 
education. 

In the area of teacher education, Woodring (95) reviewed critically all 
the projects in teacher education supported by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. On the basis of his analysis of these projects, Wood- 
ring conciuded that by 1965 or 1970 teacher education would incorporate 
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some or all of the following features: (a) a general or liberal education 
equal in scope and depth to that represented by a liberal arts degree from 
a good college; (b) a maximum of two or three introductory courses 
in educational psychology, educational philosophy, and the school as a 
social institution; (c) a fifth year with perhaps half the year devoted to 
an internship; (d) an internship period to include experience with tele- 
vision instruction; (e) special courses for experienced teachers who wish 
to become television instructors; (f) a gradual transfer from the college 
to the public schools of the responsibility for supervision for the intern; 
and (g) greater care in selection of candidates for teacher training at the 
fifth-year level. In a study of certain aspects of teacher education in Wis- 
consin, Schwahn (80) suggested the establishing of intra- or interinstitu- 
tional inservice training programs for teacher educators. 

Merritt (63) surveyed 60 institutions to determine the nature of the 
master’s degrees most commonly offered in education. He reported that 
53 of the 60 institutions offered at least one degree in education for which 
a thesis was either optional or not permitted. A comparison of his data 
with other available information indicated that both the number of institu- 
tions offering the Master of Education degree and the number of institu- 
tions offering a degree program not requiring a formal thesis continued to 
increase. McCulloch (57) in 1954 visited the campuses of 10 Midwestern 
colleges and universities to gather information regarding the nature of 
graduate study which the institutions offered at the master’s level for 
teachers and administrators. Among the important trends in the 10 schools 
visited, he noted that the master’s degree was no longer earned on campus 
during the regular academic year, the thesis was being replaced by course 
work or field study, graduate courses enrolling teachers were of necessity 
much like undergraduate courses, workshop courses had become a regular 
part of graduate instruction for teachers and administrators, the foreign 
language requirement had all but disappeared, and the traditional require- 
ment of an undergraduate B average had been modified almost every- 
where. 

McIntyre (59) presented the findings of a study of learning as it took 
place in a block-of-time program for prospective school administrators. 
He noted that six years of experience had unquestionably established the 
soundness of the block-of-time idea with the areas of greatest strength 
appearing to embrace those which involved community-school relations, 
personnel administration, technical-level managerial skills, basic princi- 
ples of organization and administration, and chairmanship functions. The 
areas of greatest weakness were seemingly encompassed in the term con- 
tent knowledge, particularly in the broad fields of economic and scientific 
principles and understanding of contemporary world problems. 

Brown (11) reported curricular adjustments for talented students at 
Princeton, stating that the faculty and administration had experimented 
with a steadily increasing battery of curricular arrangements to afford 
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every possible challenge and stimulus to the student of higher aptitude 
and motivation. These consisted of various arrangements whereby stu- 
dents were advanced rapidly to upper division and graduate-level work. 
Fisher (37), after a study of need for terminal vocational-technical cur- 
riculums in senior colleges and universities, concluded that such institu- 
tions in general appeared to be too busy with degree programs and gradu- 
ate departments to give the time or attention necessary for the promotion 
of terminal curriculums. 


Admission 


Studies relating college achievement to various bases for admission 
were completed. Swensen (86) studied college performance of students 
with high and low high-school grades. A sample was drawn of 300 students 
who entered the College of Arts and Sciences at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in the semester following graduation from high school. The students 
were divided into three groups of 100 each, with the 100 in Group A in 
the highest two-fifths of their high-school graduating class, the 100 in 
Group B in the middle fifth, and the 100 in Group C in the lowest two- 
fifths. Students in the three groups were individually matched for Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological Examination scores, sex, and 
high school from which they graduated. A comparison of the groups on 
the basis of quality point averages showed that students from the upper 
two-fifths of their high-school class showed significantly higher mean 
quality point averages than either of the other two groups. Group A had 
a significantly larger number of successful students than either Group B 
or Group C. The results also indicated that for a given score on the ACE 
a student from the highest two-fifths would probably obtain a higher 
quality point average than students from the lowest three-fifths who ob- 
tained an equivalent ACE score. 

Exton (34) reported that 11 of the 12 institutions that participated in 
experiments in early admission supported by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education had incorporated the idea into their regular admission 
policy and that 29 of the 169 member colleges of the College Entrance 
Examination Board had early admission programs in the academic year 
1955-56. She continued by discussing more rapid advancement of superior 
students and reported that in 1957 some 212 schools had 2100 students who 
took 4200 advanced placement examinations and entered 201 colleges. In 
contrast, there were 18 schools, 532 students, 959 examinations, and 94 col- 
leges involved when the experiment was started in 1953-54 as the School 
and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing. 

Wood and North (94) reported that certain teachers colleges were 
helping to raise the standards of the teaching profession by practicing 
selective admission. 

D’Amico and Schmidt (28), after a study of 478 students who had been — 
admitted to Indiana University from 1946 through 1950 on the basis of 
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General Educational Development Test scores, concluded that college ad- 
mission of older and more experienced adults based on GED test results 
in lieu of high-school graduation was not a hazardous practice. They con- 
cluded that the average GED standard score dividing successful and un- 
successful students admitted to Indiana University on the basis of GED 
tests was approximately 52.5. 

In the area of admission to graduate programs, Fairbanks (36) re- 
ported on the selection of graduate students for programs in educational 
administration in the Southwest. McIntyre (58), after five years of experi- 
ence with a block-of-time program, listed certain “cautions and highly 
tentative inferences” concerning the selection of persons for educational 
leadership. These centered on the belief that there was no one measure of 
any kind that would adequately provide the information needed for selec- 
tion. After discounting the typical letter of recommendation and the 
typical brief interview, McIntyre suggested on an experimental basis a 
multiple-factor selection process, tailored to individual institutional condi- 
tions. Capps and Decosta (16) attempted to determine the extent to which 
scores on the Profile Tests, Aptitude Test, and Advanced Education Test 
of the Graduate Record Examination, scores on the Common Examination 
of the National Teacher Examinations, and undergraduate grade point 
averages were significantly related to graduate school scores at South 
Carolina State College. The investigation included 410 graduate students. 
Of the several predictors employed, the best single one was the Advanced 
Education Test of the GRE. Four combinations of the predictors appeared 
to have equal value and all included the Advanced Education Test. It was 
concluded that the Profile Test of the GRE, either singly or in combina- 


tion with other predictors, had little value in the prediction of graduate 
school success. 


Trends in Number and Organization 
of Nonpublic Schools 


The School Executive (78) reported that in 1957-58, nonpublic ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school enrollment was 5 million. The October 
1957 issue of School Life (79) reported that nonpublic school enrollments 
nearly doubled between the school years 1943-44 and 1955-56. During the 
latter year nonpublic elementary-school enrollment was approximately 4.1 
million; secondary-school enrollment was 860,000. Schools under Roman 
Catholic auspices accounted for nearly 90 percent of total nonpublic en- 
rollments. 

During the 12-year period from 1943-44 to 1955-56 the proportion of 
children from kindergarten through grade 8 in nonpublic schools rose 
from 1 in 10 to 1 in 7. During the same 12 years the proportion of all 
secondary-school students who were enrolled in nonpublic schools rose 
from 1 in 14 to 1 in 9. The School Life article attributed this gradual but 
persistent trend to both social and economic causes. Factors mentioned 
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were the recent years of prosperity, increasing urbanization, and problems 
associated with integration of the races in public schools. 

The Research Division of the NEA (68) in a Research Bulletin en- 
titled “The State and Sectarian Education” drew certain general conclu- 
sions based on state institutional provisions, statutes, and court decisions. 
These dealt with the exclusion of sectarianism from the public schools, at 
least to the extent that no particular religious tenets might be taught 
therein; with conditions under which public-school pupils might be ex- 
cused to attend religious instruction elsewhere; with textbook and trans- 
portation decisions; and with the state’s right to regulate and supervise 
sectarian schools for the purpose of ensuring an education equivalent to 
that offered in the public schools. 

In the area of public- and private-school enrollments in higher educa- 
tion, Thackrey (88) reported that in 1939, public institutions enrolled 
53.5 percent of all students in higher education and in 1954, 55.8 percent, 
leaving private institutions with 46.5 percent in 1939 and 44.2 percent in 
1954. Dotson (31) noted that in California in 1953-54, 62 privately con- 
trolled institutions enrolled only 28 percent of the state’s total enrollment 
in higher education. The five private junior colleges enrolled fewer than 


300 students. 


Organization of Local Administrative 
Units for Public Schools 


Research dealing with organization of local administrative units for 
public schools dealt with the grades included in the different successive 
units of the school system, with the extension of the school year, and with 
administrative staffing. This latter area is also discussed in Chapter IV. 

Koos (54) analyzed 26 textbooks in education published from 1945 
through 1955 to determine what they said about the organization of 
schools. Reorganization was defined as the external pattern with consider- 
ation of grades included in successive units of the school system. The 
results of his analysis indicated large areas of concurrence in the treat- 
ment of school organization in recently published textbooks in education 
and near unanimity in admitting the desirability of reorganization. Prin- 
cipal grade groupings identified were the 6-3-3, 6-6, 6-2-4, 6-3-3-2, and 
6-4-4—the first three without and the last two including the community 
or junior college. The preponderant preference was for a four-year junior 
high school and a four-year community or junior college in the 6-4-4 
plan. However, both Eells (32) and Dotson (31) reported that the 6-4-4 
plan was disappearing in California, with only one four-year junior col- 
lege remaining in the state in 1956. 

In another publication Koos (53) surveyed the 50-year-old junior high- 
school movement and found it to be the most dynamic movement in Amer- 
ican education, having generated many curriculum changes designed 
chiefly to serve the special needs of early adolescence. Clevenger (23) 
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made a study of trends in school and grade organization, particularly in 
the better school systems of the North Central states. He noted that the 
trend away from the four-year high school was much more pronounced 
in some states than in others. In Illinois, Arizona, and South Dakota the 
percentage of four-year high schools was unusually high, while in Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming less than half of the high schools holding mem- 
bership in the North Central Association were four-year schools. 

Ogden (69) discussed the four-quarter plan as an answer to the prob- 
lem of overwhelming enrollments and insufficient classroom space and 
concluded that the plan sounded better on paper than it worked in prac- 
tice. The chief objection voiced was to having school during summer 
months or having children home during a winter quarter. Rich (72) con- 
fined his inquiry to the “all-year secondary school” and after listing 
certain advantages in building utilization, added that public reaction to 
the plan would be difficult to gauge. Knowles (52) reported that by 
lengthening the school year, remodeling the calendar, and eliminating 
subject matter that may be questionable, it was likely that there would 
be a hastening of the development of the 6-4-4 program of education. 
Knowles believed this desirable. 

Hooker (50) secured reactions from superintendents in Pennsylvania 
school districts with populations of 30,000 to 500,000 that had dual ex- 
ecutive plans and concluded that these administrators would welcome 
school-board action to eliminate the dual executive organizational struc- 
ture. 

A number of reports dealing with staffing of local administrative units 
resulted from the Cooperative Development of Public School Administra- 
tion in New York State. The first of these (25), published in 1955, re- 
ported data concerning the existing size and composition of administra- 
tive staffs in New York State, the size of administrative staffs desired by 
chief school administrators, the existing’ patterns for delegating and shar- 
ing administrative functions, and the administrative staff problems of 
greatest concern. Wynn (97), Elliott and others (33), and Clark (22) 
also made comprehensive reports of the Cooperative Development of Pub- 
lic School Administration in New York State, listing important guide- 
lines (97), typical modern practice in staffing (22), and current practices 
(33). 


Internal Organization of Schools 


High Schools 


The internal organization of secondary schools was affected in part by 
state-level requirements. Wright (96), in a comparison of existing high- 
school graduation requirements at the state level with those of approxi- 
mately 25 years before, revealed among other trends that currently only 
five states failed to specify particular units of subject matter to be covered 
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by all pupils. In 1932 there were 14 such states. Currently only three 
states allowed less than 16 units for grades 9-12. Over a 25-year period 
states tended to increase their emphasis upon work in social studies and 
health and physical education. On the other hand, during this same period 
a number of states reduced or eliminated their unit requirements in other 
subjects. Requirements in mathematics and in science were reduced or 
eliminated in several states. Foreign language, formerly required in three 
states, was eliminated altogether as a requirement for all graduates. And 
finally, more than twice as many states reduced their requirements in 
English from four years to three years than increased it from three to four 
years. (It will be interesting to recheck this in a few years.) 

Lehman (55) studied legislative control of the secondary-school curric- 
ulum from 1941 to 1953 and concluded that the excessive growth of 
“curricular prescriptions” diminished the curricular responsibility of the 
professional educator and that such prescriptions spread from one state 
to another. 


In a study of the administrative organization of the curriculum in 
Midwestern high schools, Crawford (27) found that three-fourths of the 
280 high schools reported the constants-with-variables type of organiza- 
tion. He noted a tremendous gap between theory and practice regarding 
the internal organization of the program of studies. Also mentioned was 
the slight shift toward fewer class periods in the school day, the relatively 


small change in graduation requirements over a period of 30 years, and 
the continuance of the traditional study hall despite widespread dissatis- 
faction with it. 

Carlson (17) conducted an investigation designed to evaluate the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the six-hour class program of study (six classes per 
day without study periods) compared with the traditional program (four 
classes with study periods). He concluded that the six-class program 
demonstrated a more favorable record of achievement than did the tradi- 
tional program of study. Cornog (26) reported that a program of ad- 
vanced courses in high schools for able students had spread very satis- 
factorily and had received the endorsement of students, teachers, and 
parents in many communities. Morgan (66) reported promising practices 
in scheduling co-curricular activities in secondary schools. 


Junior High Schools 


Spivak (82) matched children entering the ninth grade of a junior 
high school in Newark, New Jersey, from elementary schools having self- 
contained, nondepartmental classrooms in the seventh and eighth grades, 
with children who had been in the completely departmentalized seventh and 
eighth grades of the junior high school. When he compared ninth-grade 
records of the two groups, he found evidence that the children from self- 
contained seventh- and eighth-grade classrooms did better by statistically 
significant amounts in some areas: they did better academically, they made 
more friends by the end of the first term, they reported fewer school 
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problems by the end of the first term, and they were referred for advice 
and correction less frequently than their matched mates. Spivak noted 
that this study was conducted in an underprivileged area and recom- 
mended that it be repeated in schools representing various socioeconomic 
areas. Spivak (83) also investigated school problems reported by seventh- 
and ninth-grade children entering the same junior high school where the 
ninth-grade entrants came from k-8 schools. 

Sandilos (77) reported that as of September 1957, grade placement 
had been done away with at the junior high school in West Windsor 
Township, New Jersey, with the purpose of permitting pupils of like 
abilities, interests, and capacities to work as a unit so that maximum ben- 
efits would result. Harrah (49) studied the effectiveness of five kinds of 
grouping on the social behavior of 1117 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
pupils. Data indicated that friendship grouping gave better results in 
achievement and social behavior. Interest grouping rated second, and 
ability grouping rated third. Arbitrary and alphabetical grouping gave 
relatively unsatisfactory results. 

Marland (61) wondered whether time could be decreased in one sub- 
ject with no measurable loss and added profitably to another. Data were 
collected on seventh- and eighth-graders, with the time reduced in arith- 
metic and increased in English. Findings supported the change in this 
case. Baker and Doyle (4) attempted to determine whether a change in 
marking procedures employed by the Madison Elementary School District, 
Phoenix, Arizona, had any effect upon subsequent academic achievement 
in the eighth grade. Marking was changed from a “satisfactory progress, 
more progress desired, little progress shown” system to a 1-2-3-4-F sys- 
tem. The conclusion was that the grading procedure per se could not be 
considered a significant motivational device when the definition of 
achievement was limited to scholastic achievement as measured by a 
standardized achievement test. 

Roelfs (73) studied the prevalence of changes in pupil-progress report- 
ing practices in 152 junior high schools. He found that while most junior 
high schools had changed their reporting procedure in the previous five 
years, many of these changes had been of a minor nature, and in over 
one-third of the schools the reporting system had not been changed at all. 
The motive behind the change in the greatest number of instances was to 
improve rating of behavior traits and citizenship. Further changes needed, 
judging from the frequency of criticisms of the current system, were en- 
largement of the scope of the report to include more phases of pupil 


growth and constructive suggestions for overcoming deficiencies and 
inadequacies. 


Elementary Schools 


The effects of early school entrance, the relation of nonpromotion to 
educational achievement, and k-3 or k-6 organization were among those 
problems studied during the period heing reviewed. 
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Carter (18) studied the effect of early school entrance upon the aca- 
demic achievement of children by using 50 underage and 50 normal-age 
children as a sampling for comparative study. Data indicated that 87 
percent of underage children did not equal the scholastic achievement of 
normal-age children although factors other than intelligence and chrono- 
logical age appeared to have operated in the case of some underage chil- 
dren to produce academic achievement equal to or superior to normal-age 
children. DeVault and others (30) surveyed existing problems and prac- 
tices relating to underage enrollees. Through personal contacts with more 
than 20 groups of elementary-school principals and supervisors and 
through questionnaires returned by 136 principals, they found that the 
number of nonpublic first grades was increasing and that in some schools 
second grades were 33 percent larger than first grades. The chronological 
age of pupils attending nonpublic first grades was approximately six 
months less than that of pupils in public-school first grades. They also 
found evidence to indicate that groups of pupils more than two months 
underage seldom had total achievement scores as high as older pupils. 

Allen and Masling (1) evaluated the effects of nursery-school training 
on children in the kindergarten, first, and second grades, using a battery 
of five near-sociometric questions. They observed that statistically signifi- 
cant differences were not noted in the kindergarten or first grade, but 
were recorded in the second grade. These differences indicated that the 
non-nursery-school child sees the child with nursery-school experience 
as a peer who is somewhat independent of adults, who is perhaps more 
sure of himself, and who seems more free and spontaneous than the other 
members of the class. Brown (12), reporting on a “summer-time kinder- 
garten” in Marion, Ohio, concluded that children, as a result of the experi- 
ence, were eager to start first grade and more ready to profit from the 
experiences offered to them in the first grade than children of previous 
years. 

Cattell (19) received replies from 70 Westchester County, New York, 
principals to a question asking whether they would favor a k-3 or k-6 
organization. Those answering were asked to bring their experience and 
background to bear in considering both administrative and supervisory 
problems as well as gains or losses for pupils in the two plans. Seventy- 
three percent of the principals favored the k-6 organization, emphasizing 
in their comments that the k-6 plan facilitated such aspects of school 
organization as the quality of the educational program, the physical and 
emotional welfare of the children, and the need for administrative co- 
hesiveness. 

Coffield and Blommers (24) used the Jowa Tests of Basic Skills to ob- 
tain criterion measures for an investigation intended to add to the 
accumulating evidence on the relative quality of educational achievement 
of matched promoted and nonpromoted pupils. Subjects were 190 pupils 
who had experienced failure once from grades 2 through 7. Findings 
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were summarized in 10 points and included the observations that during 
the year following failure the educational progress of failed pupils was 
typically about four to six months less than that of matching promoted 
pupils and that neither the general level of achievement nor the variability 
of achievement of a school’s seventh-grade class was significantly affected 
by the rigidity or leniency of its promotion policy. 

Hall and Demarest (48) studied the effect on achievement scores of 
a change in promotional policy which became effective in Phoenix School 
District Number 1 in 1948, This change was from the grade standard 
policy to the combination of the continuous-promotion and continuous- 
progress policies. Since 1947, measures had been made of the reading 
ability and of the mental ability of 12,422 fourth-grade children and of 
the reading ability of 11,130 sixth-grade children. The data showed that 
the change in promotion policy caused a lowering of the ages of children 
in fourth and sixth grades over the 10-year period, but that there was no 
marked difference in average reading grades in the fourth and sixth 
grades and there was no marked difference in the average intelligence 
quotients for the fourth grades. The idea that reading retardation can be 
attributed to a policy of continuous promotion in the elementary grades 
is not supported by this study. 

Wallihan (91) made a comparative study of retardation in the primary 
grades of the San Diego, California, City Schools. He concluded that no 


discernible evidence of improvement in reading occurred as a result of 
nonpromotion and that homogeneity of instructional groups in upper 
grades was not maintained by nonpromotion in primary grades. 


Effective Staff Utilization 


Investigation in the area of effective staff utilization concerned itself with 
such subjects as problems of ‘teachers, helpful supervisory procedures, 
teacher morale, administrative morale, and role perception. Tower (89) 
studied the problems of 86 beginning inexperienced elementary-school 
teachers and 48 beginning experienced elementary-school teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools and the amount of help which they needed 
and received in solving certain problems. It was concluded from the study 
that, generally speaking, beginning elementary-school teachers wanted 
more help with their personal and professional problems than they re- 
ceived, Listed were such items as guidance in learning school building 
procedure, policy of the school, available supplies and procedures for 
receiving them, home environment of children, and the local record sys- 
tem. Cappa and Van Meter (15) secured teachers’ opinions concerning 
the most helpful supervisory procedures. Results indicated that the teachers 
of the sample group preferred, among other procedures, small-group 
meetings, bulletins, scheduled and unscheduled visits, personal confer- 
ences with principal and consultant, demonstration lessons, and inter- 
visitation. 
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Silverman (81) conducted an investigation to identify those specific 
personal characteristics and daily activities of New York City elementary- 
school principals which might affect teacher morale. The analysis of data 
from the 452 respondents who participated in the study indicated that a 
principal’s personality and human relations contacts had more of an 
effect on teacher morale than his physical or mental characteristics, his 
professional background and experience, his work as an improver of in- 
struction, or his activities as an administrator. Jenkins and Blackman (51) 
used tests, interviews, and observations to obtain the answer to the ques- 
tion, What are the effects of administrator behavior on teacher behavior? 
The authors concluded that this study gave ample support to the hypothesis 
that there is a relationship between the administrator’s personality and his 
administrative practices, the communication patterns in his school, and the 
atmosphere he is likely to establish. 

Wiles and Grobman (93) concluded that faculties in elementary schools 
with democratic principals were more ready for curriculum change than 
those in elementary schools with nondemocratic principals. Bidwell (9) 
noted that the teachers’ ability to predict administrator behavior seemed 
to produce a feeling of security and satisfaction. Bidwell (8) also sug- 
gested a need for more investigation of the relationship between satisfac- 
tion and effectiveness and between satisfaction and morale, and also of 
the effects of the personalities of administrators and teachers on attitudes 
and expectations toward leadership, and hence on satisfaction. The Admin- 
istrator’s Notebook (64) reported Sharma’s findings that the decision- 
making practices followed in a school were extremely important deter- 
minants of teacher satisfaction. 

Guba and Bidwell (45), in further study of administrative relation- 
ships, reported that a generalized relationship existed between (a) the 
extent of the differences that appeared in the definitions of the teacher’s 
role as given by teachers and by principals and (b) the level of teacher 
effectiveness, satisfaction, and confidence in the administrative relation- 
ship. 

Christensen (21), in an examination of the employment of time of 26 
teachers in one elementary school, noted that the presence of a consider- 
able block of nonteaching time did not seem to result in more effective 
utilization of regular teaching time. 

Barry (5) studied selected factors related to administrative morale, and 
Barry and Lonsdale (6) reported those factors which appeared to influ- 
ence the morale of full-time members of the administrative staff. Morale 
was defined as the degree of effectiveness of the administrative staff in 
accomplishing its objectives, as well as the resulting esprit de corps. The 
study presented evidence that administrative morale is measurable and, 
perhaps more important, showed specific conditions, relationships, and 
feelings which may have to be changed and improved if higher adminis- 
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trative morale is to be achieved with the resultant influence on the level 
of educational quality which a school can achieve. 


Critique 


The research of the past three years in the area of school district reor- 
ganization suggests a continued need for consolidation of smaller and less 
efficient districts and indicates the importance of investigations dealing 
with the complex problems of the suburban district and the large city 
district. Equally important is additional study of the relationship of school 
district boundaries to the natural boundaries of a sociological community. 

The need for continued study of the role, purposes, and functions of 
the community junior college is apparent. Such study should point the 
way to a more clearly defined set of guidelines as the junior-college 
movement continues to gain momentum. 

Higher education offers unlimited possibilities for further research. 
Some areas of needed study include the trend toward a greater degree of 
co-ordination in the control of state-supported higher education, the 
nature and content of degree programs and curriculums, selective admis- 
sions, curricular adjustments for talented students, advanced placement, 
and experimentation in class size, especially as related to teaching method. 
Criteria for recruitment and selection of students for graduate and pro- 
fessional programs need to be explored. 

There is an area of disagreement between theory and practice in the 
matter of grade groupings in districts having junior colleges. The 6-4-4 
plan receives considerable support in the literature, but in California 
where it developed, it is no longer practiced. 

A fertile field for continued research and experimentation is the local 
district organization. The extended school year with the related decision 
of whether the traditional nine- or 10-month school year should be ex- 
tended into summer months, or whether the summer months should be 
used for special programs, is a question facing many school districts and 
should not be answered without study and evaluation of the many possible 
arrangements that might be tried. 

The internal organization of both high and elementary schools com- 
prises an interesting field for study. Should the school day be longer? 
Should high-school students take five or even six subjects a year? What 
of time allotments and time schedules—are we scheduling for adminis- 
trative ease or for increased learning? Grade placement, grouping, mark- 
ing procedures, and beginning age continue to be among the areas of 
concern. An extremely important and timely field for research lies in 
seeking the answer to the question of what constitutes efficient size in 
schools—efficient in terms of capital outlay, staff, and learning. 

Sound research which will demonstrate direction of change that will 
lead to increased pupil achievement is seriously needed during this time 
of emphasis on achievement and clamor for change. 
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CHAPTER III 


Financing, Housing, and Operating School Programs 


WILLIAM R, FLESHER, KENNETH CRIM, and WALTER G. HACK 


Born school finance and school business administration received a great 
deal of attention since these topics were discussed in the Review (23) of 
October 1955. Many of the treatments published were discursive. Few, if 
any, of the items in the bibliography could be considered theoretical re- 
search. Most of the research consisted of an accumulation of statistics 
concerning revenues and expenditures. 

In preparing this chapter and the bibliography that accompanies it, the 
reviewers found two sources other than the standard indexes to be helpful 
in locating material pertinent to the topic. Munse and Booher (56) pre- 
pared an elaborate bibliography on various aspects of school finance. The 
other bibliographical source consisted of three issues of the Elementary 
School Journal (18, 19, 20). Annually the Journal publishes an anno- 
tated bibliography of books and articles dealing with public-school ad- 
ministration. A portion of the bibliography is devoted to school finance. 


Economic Trends and Funds Available for Education 


A number of studies conducted during the period revealed trends in 
support of public education. For the school years 1929-30 through 1956- 
57, Hutchins, Munse, and Booher (46) presented 65 tables and charts that 
showed trends in population, number of births, number of school-age 
children, sources of revenues, expenditures for various items, average 
salaries, and other factors affecting the financing of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. In some cases, where the information was not available, 
estimates were made. The interpretation of the information presented in 
this booklet was left to the reader. Hutchins (45) stated that the trend in 
school revenues was constantly upward for several years prior to his study. 
He found approximately 57 percent of the revenues used for the support 
of the public schools coming from local sources, 39 percent from state 
sources, and 4 percent from federal sources. These percentages agree 
closely with those reported by the NEA Research Division (59). Hutchins 
(45) found also that revenues for the schools were inadequate; he be- 
lieved that they could be increased without jeopardizing the economy. 
He concluded that there was an urgent need for a comprehensive national 
study of school finance if an improved program of finance was to be 


achieved. 
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The NEA Research Division (59) compiled information about the 
school system of each state and presented it in tabular form; included 
were per-capita personal income for 1956, average current expenditure 
per pupil for the school year 1956-57, and the estimated percent of public- 
school revenue receipts from state sources. No attempt was made to inter- 
pret the data. 

Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for 
the School Year 1957-58 (58) revealed that the revenues for public 
schools derived from state sources increased during the period 1955-56 to 
1957-58 (from 37.7 percent to 40.6 percent), and that revenues from 
local sources decreased (from 58.6 percent to 55.8 percent). Meanwhile 
federal support remained about the same (3.7 percent in 1955-56 and 3.6 
percent in 1957-58). These figures were comparable to those given by 
Hutchins (45) and Rosenstengel and Eastmond (75). The use of esti- 
mates in this study may be a limitation, but these estimates did point out 
the urgent need for the development of techniques of reporting school 
finance facts in such a way as to make possible quicker assimilation and 
distribution. Again, as in the case of the study by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion (59), the value of this study would have been enhanced if the re- 
searcher had interpreted the data presented. 


Federal Participation in the Support of Education 


The period reviewed saw the beginning and ending of three sessions of 
the Congress. Each time there was hope at the beginning of the session 
that some substantial bill for the support of education would be enacted. 
A typical expression of this hope was reported by Rice (71) in his inter- 
view with the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Perhaps one of the earliest nationwide activities in the period 
reviewed was the White House Conference on Education (16). The con- 
ference recommended that the federal government provide school build- 
ing aid to the states and territories on a short-time basis. The report itself 
carried no recommendation for federal aid for operational expenses. 

On the question of federal aid for school building, the Nation’s Schools 
(61) found that 69.6 percent of the superintendents replying to one of its 
monthly polls preferred that aid be based on a flat grant plus an extra 
allotment for demonstrated need. Care should be used in drawing con- 
clusions from these data since neither the number of superintendents in 
the sample nor the number of superintendents responding was mentioned. 

Engleman (27) suggested that moneys obtained from federal revenues 
are no more “aid” than moneys obtained from other sources. He stated 
that federal support of education was a continuing responsibility, not 
simply an emergency measure to be used only in the case of dire need. 
He recognized the fact that wealthy states would ultimately have to spend 
more money than they would receive, but he hastened to suggest that the 
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wealthy states take as much pride in a good school in a poor state as they 
do in a battleship in a far distant port. Engleman noted, as did several 
others, the need for an evaluation of the whole tax structure of the nation. 

Fuller (33) emphasized that federal legislation for the support of edu- 
cation should be written with clarity and not coupled with social controls. 
He further pointed out that there should not be too great a conflict be- 
tween federal and state agencies as long as both are staffed with profes- 
sional educators. 

Fuller (34) also discussed the need and the fairness of federal aid for 
school construction. He presented a detailed table showing the number of 
dollars collected from each state for each $1 billion of federal taxes col- 
lected. The same table showed how $1 billion could be distributed to help 
the schools by three different suggested plans. He concluded that a for- 
mula should be devised that would permit 20 percent of the amount to 
be distributed through use of a “steep” equalizing factor and the remain- 
ing 80 percent on a more moderate, equalizing, flat-grant factor. 

Hutchins, Munse, and Booher (46) reported the dollar amounts of fed- 
eral aid for education for a 28-year period. They listed payments to such 
programs as school lunch, vocational education, assistance to federally 
affected areas, the education of overseas dependents of Department of 
Defense personnel, and the education of Indians in the United States. 

The report to the Commissioner of Education entitled Administration of 
Public Laws 874 and 815 (84) stated that $378,120,000 in federal funds 
was appropriated for financial assistance in maintaining and operating 
schools in federally affected areas during the six-year period from 1951 
through 1956. The money was made available under Public Law 874. 
During the same period nearly $624 million was appropriated under Pub- 
lic Law 815 for aid in constructing school buildings. Also listed in this 
publication were the districts receiving aid under these two laws during 
the fiscal year 1956. It was suggested by the President that this aid be 
eliminated (29). 

Even though many educators emphasized the need for the federal gov- 
ernment to assume more responsibility, Exton (29) reported, the national 
administration began an effort to eliminate federal grants in aid to the 
states for school purposes. The elimination of federal support of the 
school lunch program by 1960, the elimination of aid for vocational edu- 
cation programs, and the sharp reduction and eventual elimination of aid 
to federally affected areas were all suggested in the President’s 1959 
budget message. Omitted from the proposed 1959 federal budget was aid 
for school construction. Exton reported that the administration proposed 
some increases in the budget of the U.S. Office of Education and scholar- 
ship money for capable students wanting to go to college. 

Burke (11) found that policies followed by the federal government in 
financing public schools were expedients created as a result of various 
types of emergencies. 
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State and Local School Financing 


Burke (11) described several state programs of financing public schools 
and found a great diversity among these programs. During this period 
Ohio moved to a foundation program based essentially upon the class- 
room unit (30). 

Lowman (50) studied the legal and administrative controls which tend 
to affect school district finances in Texas. He found a great deal of evi- 
dence indicating that local autonomy in the Texas system of public schools 
was seriously limited by controls coming from the state level. 

Bole (6) reported a historical study of the development of financial 
support for the public schools of New Jersey. He concluded that careful 
consideration should be given to the adoption of a broad-based, high- 
yielding, state tax structure. He also recommended that state aid be used 
to encourage school district consolidation. Rowe (76) was concerned with 
the assessment practices followed in Tennessee. He believed that more 
adequate assessments would tend to increase local revenues and thus lead 
to more adequate financing and stabilization of the situation. He recom- 
mended that assessments be a co-operative enterprise between the local 
and state governments, and that assessments be continually studied. 

Fowlkes and Watson (32), in their analysis of the problems of school 
finahce and local planning, found that available literature dealing with 
educational finance did not treat adequately the problem of relationships 
(a) between state financial support and state control of education and 
(b) between state financial support and local educational planning. The 
authors also found, among the 11 Midwestern states studied, little evidence 
that a high degree of state financial support for the public schools was 
accompanied by more state control. The authors pointed to the need for 
several other research studies that would help resolve the larger problem. 

Burke (12) discussed two important advantages of the use of property 
taxes to support public education: They are substantial revenue producers, 
and they are the most stable of all revenue sources. He used data pertain- 
ing to the state of New York to support the conclusion that school dis- 
tricts would do well to look to this source of revenue to provide for the 
increased costs of public education. His conclusion tends to run counter to 
the contention that property is already taxed almost to its limit. 

Morphet (55) concluded that since the state government has more ready 
access to the sources of revenue than have the local districts and in every 
state there are some districts which need aid, state assistance should be 
considered imperative. He suggested that Florida had the only state pro- 
gram that came near to meeting the fundamental objective of construction 
aid to local districts. (This objective, he said, is to encourage local initi- 
ative and responsibility and at the same time assure reasonably sound 
program planning and economy.) 

Heller and his associates (37) made a study, for the newly created 
Ohio State Board of Education, that pertained to the building require- 
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ments and the need for state aid to finance such construction. The am- 
biguity of the questionnaire sent to all the school districts of the state 
leads one to question some of the findings in this study. The major recom- 
mendations ensuing from the study included the suggestion that the state 
sell classroom facilities to needy districts. The Ohio Legislative Service 
Commission (66) made a study of the equalization of school funds and 
school taxes in Ohio counties. The study considered the costs of state aid 
under the new state foundation program, the nature of the new law, the 


equality of educational opportunity, and distribution of local school costs 
under the new law. 


Finance in Highe: Education 


The financing of higher education remained a major problem for the 
administrators of colleges and universities. Pollard and Barrett (68) 
found, from 753 usable replies to questionnaires sent to institutions of 
higher education, that about 50 percent of them were experiencing defi- 
cits. Reporting institutions indicated that costs had increased approxi- 
mately 50 percent during the six-year period studied (1947-48 through 
1952-53). The increase in costs was reflected in higher tuition and other 
fees. Five hundred and forty-five of the reporting institutions indicated 
that they needed a total of $3 billion in additional endowment during the 
next 10 years if they were going to maintain their programs at the then 
existing level. Six hundred and thirty of the institutions reported need for 
capital funds amounting to a total of $2.5 billion for buildings, mainte- 
nance, and equipment. Baird (2) reported that finance was one of the 
major problems of higher education. He concluded that the major ad- 
ministrative resources have never been properly related to the over-all 
aims and goals of higher education. He made recommendations concern- 
ing the selection and training of administrators for positions in higher 
education. 

Metcalf (53), in his national study of legislative controls of higher 
education, found that the legislature was unquestionably the most impor- 
tant agency of control in higher education. He found also that the gov- 
ernors, through their appointive powers, wielded a great deal of influence 
over higher education. Other groups or agencies of lesser import were 
found to be state boards of education, state teachers college boards, 
unified state boards for all higher education, separate state boards which 
control the tax-supported colleges for teacher education, and central co- 
ordinating boards. 

Hungate (44) reported that (a) there was great inequality among states 
in the support of higher education, (b) the major burden of institutional 
support fell heavily on the student and his family, (c) public support of 
higher education bore no significant relation to the ability of the states 
to pay, and (d) philanthropy might be expected to play a larger role in 
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pioneer educational undertakings but a lesser role as a sustaining force 
in the support of education. 

Holy and others (40) summarized an extensive study (14) of the need 
for additional centers of public higher education in California. The study 
dealt with such problems as expected enrollment; the existing programs 
of higher education; the administration, control, and co-ordination of 
higher education in the state; the existing plants and future plant needs; 
the costs of higher education; and the ability of California to pay for 
higher education. This study (14), although making no recommendations, 
concluded among other things that (a) current facilities should be ex- 
panded, and if the need for new campuses developed, the latter should not 
be developed at the expense of the existing facilities; (b) new junior col- 
leges should be established in populous areas not adequately served by this 
type of facility; (c) all efforts should be made to care for the increased 
enrollments; (d) the problem should be constantly reviewed; and (e) the 
state should be able to support higher education with no undue financial 
hardship. 

Russell (77), in his state-wide study of higher education in Ohio, 
found that additional funds were needed in three major areas: faculty 
salaries; administrative services, libraries, plant operation, plant mainte- 
nance, extension, and nonsponsored research; and scholarships. It was 
estimated that an additional amount of $10 million would be needed annu- 
ally to meet these needs. 

Metcalf (53) recommended that the state institutions for teacher edu- 
cation be controlled by a single governing board at the state level. Hum- 
phreys (43) believed that all publicly supported institutions of higher 
education in Tennessee should be under the direction of a single board. 


Budgeting, Accounting, Business Management, 
and Cost Analysis 


The U.S. Office of Education continued to grow in stature as a unifying 
force in financial reporting and recording in school systems. The second 
in a series of four handbooks in the “State Educational Records and Re- 
ports Series” compiled by Reason and White (69) contained standard 
receipt and expenditure accounts which provided a foundation for accu- 
rate recording, reporting, and interpreting of financial information about 
the public schools. Recommended accounts, terminology, and methods 
were set up so as to continue the movement toward uniform reporting of 
educational information. Tidwell (82) took a similar position, emphasiz- 
ing that public-school accounting must use an organized set of accounting 
records kept during the useful life of each of the assets. Published by the 
California State Department of Education (13), a handbook set up the 
best current practices for maintaining records and reporting. It also rec- 
ommended an organization of summary accounting and detail records. 
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Ricketts (72) developed criteria for differentiating between supplies and 
equipment but concluded that much judgment still must be exercised in 
this type of accounting. Foster and Davis (31) edited a manual on ac- 
counting for student activity funds including statements concerning the 
function of these accounts as well as a step-by-step procedure. Secoy and 
Englehart (78) devised a simple form to serve both for deposit and check 
request purposes. Research by Reeves (70) concerning financial controls 
in school food-service programs revealed that (a) administrative con- 
trol was usually vested in the superintendent, (b) central control ap- 
peared in 91 of 110 cases, (c) a budget was often not used, and (d) 
accounting in most cases was a central office function with original rec- 
ords maintained by local lunchrooms. 

A budget, as seen by Hull (42), is the financial tool needed to imple- 
ment the educational philosophy of the district. He suggested that budget 
preparation would be a relatively easy routine if there were (a) adequate 
expense records; (b) definitive board policies for pupil-teacher ratios, 
services, and the like; (c) a budget calendar providing enough time to 
collect and interpret data; and (d) provisions to build the budget piece 
by piece. Conner (17) and Knutzen (48) cited surveys as being helpful 
in budget preparation. Monthly schedules of various steps in budget 
preparation were described by Hollingsworth (39), Brown (9), and 
Ogden (64). Avery (1) set up a departmental and building budget allo- 
cating designated amounts based on a specified per-pupil rate multiplied 
by the average enrollment of the building or department. Purchases 
against the allocations were to be made by requisitions signed by the 
principal or department head. 

School business management, as Linn (49) suggested, is a means to 
an end. This end, as is true with all other phases of educational adminis- 
tration, is the improvement of instruction. Oosting (67) defined school 
business management through the duties of a school business official who 
is usually subordinate to, but sometimes co-ordinate with the superintend- 
ent, and whose special function is to maintain and improve the quality 
and usefulness of the school physical plant, supplies, and routines involved 
in school finance. Rosenstengel and Eastmond (75) considered problems 
of local school fund management. Elliott (25) saw, in addition to the 
three usual considerations in purchasing (quality, service, price), a fourth, 
integrity. He also pointed out the value in adopting the criteria of outside 
sources for purchases of wood, coal, paper, and the like. Dade County, 
Florida, according to Melton (52), adopted a timetable for purchasing 
in which the various categories of materials were purchased according to 
the following routine: (a) submission to purchasing division for proc- 
essing, (b) advertising date and mailing of bid forms, (c) return date, 
(d) analyses and recommendations, (e) delivery to warehouse, and (f) 
deadline for delivery to schools. A jury survey of business managers from 
40 states and one Canadian province (60), asking questions regarding 
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legal limitations on buying, produced the following generalizations: (a) 
Laws do not restrict the amount of money spent, but 32 percent of the 
business managers indicated purchases could not be made on an informal 
basis after a certain amount was reached. (b) There was nearly unani- 
mous agreement that the amount of purchases should not be restricted 
legally. (c) Informal bids and quotations were used in smaller purchases 
by 40 percent of the respondents. (d) Seventy percent of the business 
managers had no approved list of school suppliers for their districts. 
(e) Forty-two percent were agreeable to the use of such approved lists. 
A similar type of jury survey (62), considering permanent property con- 
trol records, found that (a) the typical school maintained such records, 
(b) 75 percent of the respondents felt their system was doing a “pass- 
able” job, and (c) only one-half had an annual physical inventory of per- 
manent property. 

An educational cost analysis of 30 Illinois school systems was con- 
ducted by McLure (51) and considered five variables: (a) percentage of 
total current expenses for each budget category, (b) amount in dollars 
spent per pupil unit for each budget category, (c) size of student popula- 
tion in each school district, (d) breadth of educational program, and 
(e) current expenditure level expressed as total amount per pupil unit. 
Major findings were: (a) Small enrollment was a limiting factor on the 
educational program which could not be overcome entirely by improving 
financial conditions. (b) There was a high correlation between the size 
of district and the general expenditure level. (c) There was a very high 
correlation between the kind of educational program and the total amount 
of operating expense per pupil. (d) There was little relationship between 
the percentage of the budget spent on instruction and the breadth of the 
educational program offered. The same study included state-wide (Illi- 
nois) trends in public-school expenditures. A declining proportion of the 
budget was devoted to instructional services, and an increasing propor- 
tion was spent on materials, operation, maintenance of buildings, and 
auxiliary services. 


School Plant Planning 


During the past three years several books appeared which were devoted 
to school plant planning. Englehardt, Englehardt, and Leggett (26) pub- 
lished a comprehensive handbook dealing with all phases of planning, 
financing, and constructing school buildings. It included check lists, lists 
of steps to be followed, contract forms, application forms, plans, charts, 
diagrams, and other details, all of which should guide school officials in 
construction activities. Sumption and Landes (80) included much of the 
same material but emphasized the study of the community and the school 
program. Great importance was attributed to community participation in 
such planning. In addition to the usual characteristics attributed to a good 
school building, the authors added that it should physically represent the 
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plans and aspirations of the people in the community. Wilson (85) ana- 
lyzed the techniques and procedures used by more than 60 school districts 
and made these recommendations: (a) Preparation of plans calls for a 
committee type of organization. (b) Such a committee needs lengthy 
deliberation periods. (c) The superintendent, as a creative administrator, 
becomes a dominant factor. (d) The school board should officially en- 
dorse the kind of planning organization and procedures to be used. 
(e) Staff morale can be harmed rather than improved if the final educa- 
tional specifications are not used in good faith. 

Bleckschmidt (5) maintained that two phases of long-range planning 
should receive more attention: (a) the educational philosophy of the 
administrator and (b) effective organization and co-operation. To com- 
plete buildings on schedule, Miller and Armstrong (54) developed the 
following three procedures co-operatively with architects, contractors, and 
school staff members: (a) Set a completion date. (b) Maintain a record 
of progress. (c) Maintain appropriate controls. On this point the authors 
used a liquidated damage section in the contract whereby contractors 
estimated monthly rate of construction and accepted liability for liqui- 
dated damages if they failed to meet the deadline. Herrick and others (38) 
took a different approach when they identified steps to be taken and roles 
to be played in developing the school plant to fit a program. The neces- 
sity of careful assessment of needs and resources through a building sur- 
vey was emphasized. 


School Plant Design 


At least in part because of the large volume of school construction 
going on during the period reviewed, school design received a good deal 
of consideration. Rogers (74) suggested that if one is to have expressive 
school architecture, he must feel the need for conscious expression, learn 
the architect’s language in order to express himself, and understand what 
he would express. Rogers maintained that school architecture must reflect 
the mobility and informality of our dynamic period as well as the nature 
of our own children. Essex (28) saw the principles of pupil dispersal, pre- 
formed assemblies, and community participation as trends in school de- 
sign. Cornell (22) used the medium of research in doorknob height to 
point out how research will justify a difference in dimensions of a class- 
room or school. Data establishing lower and upper limits and optimum 
heights for grade levels, kindergarten through grade 12, were based on 
anthropometric measures. A feature in Nation’s Schools (63) pointed out 
the practicality of standardized modular units constructed in 90-120 days. 
“No-corridor classrooms” were discussed by Robinson (73). A school in 
Ferndale, Michigan, incorporating this principle has 64 percent classroom 
space compared with 49.2 percent for all other schools in that city. Swan- 
son (81) recorded specifications for such a building. A study of two 
multipurpose corridor types was conducted by Harris and Caudill (35). 
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It was found that a double-loaded multipurpose corridor had merit in 
general school activities, whereas a single-loaded multipurpose corridor 
had merit as an expanded classroom. Both types were equally good, pro- 
vided they were used according to their specific purpose. Smith and Fay 
(79) proposed a school designed to resist the shock of a blast. This 
atomic-age design incorporated features of an inverted floor beam, with 
the whole riveted to the ground and an embankment filled up to window 
level, thus rolling a shock wave over the building or through windows 
and throughout the rectangular school unit, above the safety zone. 

Research was reported on certain unique school plant features. Caudill 
(15) discussed an “egg crate” ceiling with a plenum chamber for ventila- 
tion, natural light, electric light, and heat. Houston and Rivera (41) 
described the Los Angeles City School District research on playground sur- 
facing. Best results were obtained from interlocking rubber blocks com- 
bining a wear resistant surface and air cells, and a type of block with 
renewable surface, a middle section of treated fabric, and a base of ground 
degenerated rubber. Tinker (83) maintained that visual acuity does not 
increase on a logarithmic scale according to illumination intensity. Birren 
(4) studied the ways in which the emotional quality of color affects per- 
formance along with physical and working conditions. 


Construction Costs 


Cost of school construction was a popular topic due to the necessity of 
stretching the construction dollar. The National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction (57) formulated a set of 13 principles of economy in school 
plant planning and construction, and attempted to document a number of 
them from actual building experiences. Dykes (24) stressed the point 
that the school program had more to do with cost than did materials. A 
case study was made on savings resulting from (a) use of different quality 
materials, (b) substituting less satisfactory materials from the view of 
maintenance, and (c) omitting certain facilities. Conclusions showed that 
“shaving” material costs might result in a small initial savings but pro- 
duced higher maintenance costs and provided less adequate learning facil- 
ities. Largest savings resulted from careful site selection and master plan- 
ning. Boles’s dissertation (7), covering 86 school systems in 34 states, 
discussed economies in planning and constructing school plants. His clas- 
sifications of practices in descending order of possible savings were: 
administrative, equipment, architectural planning, site, educational plan- 
ning, construction, engineering, and materials. He found that school 
administrators and boards of education, through administrative and 
equipment planning, have more control over economy than everyone else, 
including the architect. Briscoe and Claeyssens (8) reported that on the 
basis of generally comparable bids submitted to a California board of 
education, wood and stucco had least initial cost, steel construction was 
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about 15 percent more, and reinforced concrete was approximately 25 
percent more expensive than wood and stucco. Cornell (21) discussed 
the thesis that the cost per pupil in constructing a large high-school build- 
ing should be less than that of a smaller one. His analysis showed that 


much of the savings in space costs in larger high schools resulted from 
false economy. 


Building Maintenance 


Brown (10) cited a preventive maintenance program in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, wherein lay advisory committees inspected buildings semi- 
annually and recommended that various jobs be done. Centralized budget 
control was built into the program. An experiment using a custodian 
work-load formula was reported by Berry (3). The formula used five 
factors: (a) number of teachers, (b) number of pupils, (c) number of 
rooms, (d) square feet of cleaning area, and (e) acres of unkept grounds. 
In applying the formula to 10 districts containing 132 schools, it was 
ascertained that more custodians were employed than were called for in 
the formula. 


School Plant Utilization 


Hayes (36) surveyed the 23 new public high-school buildings con- 
structed in the state of Washington in the period 1947-54. Plans for these 
schools were measured for space allocation to instruction and administra- 
tion. Per-pupil instructional allocations ranged from 48.12 to 124.08 
square feet, with a median of 94.15 square feet. In allocations to adminis- 
tration, the figures ranged from 6.57 to 21.38 square feet, with a median 
of 10.94 square feet. Two aims of the detailed analysis were to determine 
trends in space allocation and to set up minimum standards as guides. It 
was concluded that space allocation showed so much variation that a trend 
could not be discerned. Knezevich (47) related overcrowding, as a quan- 
titative description, to adequacy as a qualitative description. He con- 
cluded that the extent of the educational program and the method of in- 
struction must be clarified before such an evaluation is made. Ogden (65) 
reviewed experiments with the four-quarter plan as an attempt to solve 
the school building shortage. Among those districts which tried it, the 
consensus was that it was not particularly effective. His research showed 
that (a) many communities that tried it abandoned it and (b) many com- 
munities that thoroughly investigated it rejected it. 


Critique 


The topics covered in this chapter are those about which there are 
usually available several types of quantitative data. This is particularly 
true of finance. As might be expected, therefore, many of the studies re- 
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ported herein dealt with tabulations and mathematical manipulations of 


these quantitative data. Such studies might well be classified as the norma- 
tive survey type. 


As has been true in the past, there is an almost complete absence of 
studies based on a preconceived design of experimentation which sets 
forth hypotheses to be tested through controlled use of money, material, 
or program. Much of the reported research seems to be of the “after the 
fact” variety rather than the “if—then” type. 

There continues to be too little information given regarding the precise 
methodology followed in a number of studies reported. Such a simple 
thing as the number of cases involved is at times carelessly omitted. 

A recognizable pattern of unity of purpose and procedure seems to be 
lacking. Studies seem to comprise a “collection” rather than a “program” 
of research. There are, however, hopeful signs of moving toward some 
type of unified approach through the leadership of certain national 
groups such as Phi Delta Kappa and the National Council of Professors 
of Educational Administration. The latter group is striving toward a 
theory of educational administration which should help to give more 
unity to research in this field. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Administrative Theory, Relationships, and 
Preparation 


DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS and LAURENCE IANNACCONE 


The CURRENT state of theory in educational administration was described 
by Walton (119) as lacking a well-defined and organized subject matter 
and an elegant and simple theoretical structure; as literature, he added, 
it is singularly devoid of aesthetic qualities. The appearance three years 
ago in the issue, Educational Organization, Administration, and Finance, 
of the chapter by Chase and Guba (21) entitled “Administrative Roles and 
Behavior,” and the change this year to the present title of a chapter which 
similarly deals primarily with human relations seen from the point of 
view of the administrator, are additional evidence of the unformed, tran- 
sitional state of theory in administration. 

A working bibliography of more than 400 references was collected for 
this survey. Approximately 25 percent of these studies reported research. 
The proportion is roughly the same as that reported by Chase and Guba 
(21) three years ago; however, the total amount seems to be somewhat 
larger. This ‘suggests that there was an increasing interest in theory and 
related research in administration. 

While it would be possible to subsume much of the research here re- 
ported under the title of administrative roles and behavior, the questions 
which have been raised concerning the adequacy of role theory by several 
research scholars and students of administration (6, 7, 56) suggest that 
a more global view of administration is about to replace role theory. In 
addition, other theoretical orientations, such as decision making, percep- 
tion, and purpose-centered organizational concepts, explicitly served as 
the basis for much of the research here reported. To include these under 
a role categorization for the sake of neatness would do violence to the 
concepts and working theories held by the scholars who reported such 
research. 

This suggested an attempt to organize this report along lines which 
would illustrate the various directions and the range of theories suggested 
or used as conceptual bases of the various studies herein reported. Such 
conceptual schemes, some more integrated than others, but none by any 
means yet ready to be classified as distinct theories, would include the 
duties and competencies approach, purpose-centered organizational con- 
cepts, the fusion of individual and group goals, social perception, decision 
making, and role concepts. 
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The research of the last three years in administrative theory, relation- 
ships, and preparation lends itself also to another type of categorization, 
one based upon the types of problems studied. A number of these seem to 
be persistent problems, touched on by scholars at different institutions and 
exhibiting a wide geographic as well as theoretical range. These prob- 
lems include (a) who shall participate in what facets of administration, 
(b) what effect different hierarchical levels of positions have on the in- 
cumbents of such positions, (c) the effect of the environment upon the 
organization and small groups in it, (d) perception in relationship not 
only to role expectations and conflicts but also to the process of con- 
vergence of perceptions, (e) the relationship between formal and informal 
organization, (f) the relationship between attitude and productivity, and 
(g) the search for criteria of effectiveness. 

The various theoretical orientations which are explicit or implicit in 
the research reviewed here will be discussed first; then a survey will be 
made of the problems studied; finally, the authors present a critique of 
the present state of theory and research concerning administrative theory, 
relationships, and preparation. . 


Theoretical Orientations 


The Increased Attention to Theory 


Where three years ago there was reported but one study (24) which 
pleaded for less naked empiricism and a turn toward theory in research, 
there were now several (53, 61, 82, 112). Halpin (63) offered a defini- 
tion of theory as a set of assumptions from which a larger set of empirical 
laws can be derived by purely logico-mathematical procedures; he warned 
against the substitution of taxonomies for theory and showed that the 
present interest in theory could be perverted for personal gain. Thompson 
(112) and Griffiths (53) discussed uses of theory and how theories can 
be built. 

Educational literature also saw the introduction of methodological 
studies in theory during this period. Brodbeck (12) discussed operation- 
alism, causation, theories, and models. Larson (77) related some funda- 
mental ideas from the history of science to the problem of developing 
theory in curriculum work. 


The Core of Administration 


The idea that there is a core of knowledge common to all adjectival 
branches of administration and that this should be the heart of all that is 
taught to students of educational administration was developed in many 
studies. The appearance of the new periodical, Administrative Science 
Quarterly, was in itself impressive evidence of this. The core thesis was 
explicitly present in theoretical statements by Bidwell (6) and Perkins 
(85); the premise was tested by studies such as those conducted at Ohio 
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State (62, 105). Halpin (62), for example, compared the reported per- 
ceptions of the leadership behavior of military and school organizations 
and, using the same leadership questionnaire, found the same dimensions 
of leadership useful for analysis of administrators in both types of organi- 
zations. Perkins (85), in a discussion of college administration, stressed 
the similarity of school and public administration. Eight papers were 
presented at the first seminar sponsored by the University Council for 
Educational Administration (60). Seven of the papers gave expression to 
the theme that administration in the various fields was similar rather than 
different. Without attempting to suggest that a majority of the students 
of administration adopted this point of view, it seems clear that a signifi- 
cant number did and that this concept undergirded much of the research 
and theory reported in this chapter. In an eighth paper, Campbell (17) 
developed the point that educational administration did differ from other 
varieties. Purpose, the nature of education, and the administrator’s major 
reference groups were cited as the major differences. 


Duties and Competencies 


A number of studies reported during the last triennium were based 
upon traditional techniques including listing duties of administrators, 
studying the time spent in various types of activities, or enumerating speci- 
fied activities identified as important in the school administrator’s job. 
Long (78) made a questionnaire study of the duties of vice-principals in 
western New York and reported a list of these in terms of the percentage 
of respondents having various duties. Hall (58) and the Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (102) used the com- 
petency concept to analyze the job and performance of the administrator. 
In describing and analyzing administrator performance, they developed a 
framework based upon the relationship among (a) job concepts, (b) 
theory foundations, and (c) the know-how of job performance. Graff and 
Street (51), reporting on the work of the SSCPEA, indicated the attempt 
made there to get away from the traits approach and to take into consid- 
eration the situational aspects of the job by concentrating on adminis- 
trator competency patterns and attempts to find critical types of situations 
and critical types of problems faced by school administrators. Fisk (40) 
attempted a complete definition of the task of administration through a 
delineation of major categories of responsibilities. 

Not unrelated to the attempt to establish competency patterns of ad- 
ministrators was the search for critical areas or incidents in administra- 
tion. Ramseyer (90) attempted to define areas of desirable behavior of 
educational administrators, and Robson (91), using the critical incident 
technique, reported the results of a two-year study of administrators in 
small school systems in Wyoming. Jestin (74) reported a study of New 
England superintendents in the beginning years of their careers. Using a 
10-percent sample, he found that 90 percent of the superintendents listed 
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critical occurrences in connection with personnel relations and 54 percent 
listed public relations as a critical experience. Not one critical experience 
was listed in the area of curriculum planning or discipline. 

These studies demonstrated that researchers persisted in adhering to 


established taxonomic methods in spite of the warnings to avoid their 
exclusive use. 


Social Climate and Perception 


Cornell (34) stressed the importance of social perception, especially 
when dealing with the divergences between individual and organizational 
goals. Ideally, administration is, he suggested, the maintaining of these 
potentially divergent goals in a proper balance so as to achieve the school’s 
goals. He thought that the climate of the organization was more impor- 
tant than the form of the organization. Similarly, Bey (4), while empha- 
sizing decision making as the key to administration, found that schools 
with similar formal structures for decision making differed in the climate 
or environment in which decisions were made. These differences (rather 
than the formal structures) he considered the key to distinguishing be- 
tween good and poor administration. The importance of findings in the 
field of social perception for administration were explicitly recognized by 
the University Council for Educational Administration (UCEA) publica- 
tion, Perception: Its Implications for School Administration (54), and 
by French (42) who offered a theory of social power based upon social 
perception. French proposed that the process of influence in social percep- 
tion and the development of organizational norms could be collected under 
three heads: (a) the power relations among members of groups, (b) the 
communications network, and (c) the relationships among opinions of 
group members. The UCEA publication just cited did not attempt to dis- 
cuss theory. It did, however, offer annotations of selected studies in social 


perception and discussed the implications of these for school administra- 
tion. 


Decision Making 


Decision making was at the heart of a number of the writings on ad- 
ministrative theory. The sequential nature of decisions began to attract 
attention. 

Simon (99) pointed out that since the administrator did not know the 
total range of possible choices in decision-making situations, choices were 
examined sequentially as they were presented, and hence a selection of 
choices was made in terms of the first satisfactory alternative. Siegel (96) 
carried this further. He suggested that the psychological situation in con- 
nection with the level of aspiration experiments made by Lewin approxi- 
mated a decision situation; he proposed the use of the Lewinian model of 
aspiration for decision making. He saw this model as a framework within 
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which the mathematics of games theory as used by Von Neumann and 
others could be placed for the development of a theory of decision making. 

Griffiths (52, 53) suggested that the cycle of events which constituted 
the decision-making process was the central concept for the development 
of a theory of administration. He stated several testable hypotheses im- 
plied by the theory. Hemphill (65) used problem solving (closely akin to 
decision making) as the central theme of a proposed theory. He examined 
the relationship between the leader and the group and delineated the con- 
ditions which gave rise to leadership acts. The theory was hypothetico- 
deductive and produced several testable hypotheses. 

Mort and Ross (83) proposed that decisions in educational administra- 
tion be made by reference to a set of common-sense principles. 


Role Theory 


Role theory was most frequently used in connection with the studies 
reported in this chapter. Getzels and Guba (45) and Getzels (44) devel- 
oped further the concept of the school as a social system with subsystems, 
all of which could usefully be described in terms of the roles and role 
hierarchies of members of the organization. They proposed that effective- 
ness be determined by the behavior of an individual relative to the ex- 
pectations of others. In their view, administration involved seeking a 
coincidence of needs and expectations between the individual and the 
organization. They saw satisfaction as a function of the convergence of 
the expectations of both. They discussed styles of leadership and distin- 
guished three: (a) that which emphasized the needs of the institution, 
(b) that which emphasized the needs of the individual, and (c) a com- 
promise type between these two extremes. The last type, which they 
labeled transactional, was suggested as the best administration. They saw 
high morale as resulting from the identification of an individual with the 
institutional framework and argued that it was important that the goals of 
the individual and the institution be similar so that this identification could 
be made more easily. 


Administrative Staff Organization 


The problem of staff organization for effective operation was studied 
little during the three-year period, most probably because there were no 
criteria of effective operation. The most ambitious study was that of the 
Cooperative Development of Public School Administration in New York 
State (CDPSA). This was an action-research project in the sense that the 
users of the products of the study engaged in the study, yet there was 
constant reference to the basic research done in the field. The first report 
(26) determined the status of administrative staff practice in the state, 
the optimum size of administration staffs in the eyes of the chief school 
administrators, the delegation or sharing of administrative functions, and 
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the problems faced by the administrators. The report concluded that ad- 
ministrative staffs in New York State needed to be increased approximately 
50 percent in the larger districts and 100 percent in the smaller districts, 
and that the functions superintendents delegated most were those closely 
related to students and the educational program. The second report (30) 
was a synthesis of modern concepts of administrative staffing as revealed 
by a study of the literature of business, industrial, military, and educa- 
tional organization; it presented case studies of the organizational struc- 
ture of school districts with school populations of 600, 4200, 2800, 
and 13,500, respectively. The report stated several conclusions: (a) All 
organization structures were line and staff; no other type appeared or 
was likely to be invented. (b) The structuring of an organization should 
proceed after purposes have been clearly stated. (c) The organization 
should be under unit control, and all major administrative officers should 
be trained professional educators. (d) There should be a considerable 
degree of decentralization in the district organization. 

The third report (32) contained a score card for administrative morale, 
but was concerned primarily with the testing of 10 hypotheses associated 
with the level of morale of school administrators. The study listed a num- 
ber of techniques for developing good morale, but its chief contribution 
was in isolating a number of circumstances which, when perceived un- 
favorably by administrators, were danger signs of low morale, or when 
perceived favorably, were indicative of high morale. 

Four reports (27, 29, 31, 33) dealt with descriptions of the roles of 
administrative officers, including the curriculum co-ordinator, secondary- 
school principal, elementary-school principal, and school business admin- 
istrator. The descriptions were consistent with the organizational recom- 
mendations of Report No. 2. 

The final report of the series (28) was entitled Handbook for the Study 
of Administrative Staff Organization and contained the necessary instru- 
ments to study the organization of a school district. The instruments were 
developed in two pilot studies of school districts. 

Skogsberg (100, 101) advocated purpose-centered organization. Grif- 
fiths (52) argued for organizational structure based upon the type of 
decision making wanted and upon the purposes of the institution. Urwick 
(117) restated the span-of-control concept to counterattacks from many, 
Simon (98) in particular. Urwick stated that the number of individuals 
reporting directly to a superior might exceed six so long as their duties 
were not overlapping. Coser (35) studied the organization of two wards 
in a hospital, one surgical and the other medical, and found that deci- 
sions were made at a higher level in the surgical and that more people 
participated in decision making in the medical. All these studies indicated 
a relationship between purpose and decision making and noted the influ- 
ence of these latter upon organizational structure. 
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A concern for developing criteria of organizational effectiveness or 
administrative success was shared by a number of students. Halpin (64) 
proposed that the results of administrator behavior, as seen in changes 
in the organization’s achievement over a period of time, be used as a 
criterion of effectiveness. Coladarci (23) pointed out that the search for a 
criterion of success which concentrated on the perceptions of what con- 
stituted success among different reference groups was seeking a will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

Halpin (62), using the two dimensions which were developed in the 
Ohio State leadership studies, found that good school administrators 
tended to be high on consideration but, in contrast with the commanders 
of aircraft and industrial leaders, low on initiating structure in interac- 
tion. He raised the question of whether we had gone too far with sugges- 
tions to administrators that they be democratic and be considerate. In 
addition, he pointed out that a criterion is needed to determine effective- 
ness of school administration before it is possible to tell what this other 
finding means. 

Georgopoulos and Tannenbaum (43), after an examination of the 
concepts of organizational effectiveness, offered the following definition 
for effectiveness: the extent to which the organization as a social system 
fulfills its objectives without incapacitating its organization or members 
for future work. As guides to determining effectiveness, they suggested 
examination of the strain on intraorganizational relationships and flexi- 
bility as organizational goals were changed. 


Administrator-Staff Relationships 


In view of the belief that the content of administration is people, it is 
understandable that much of the research reviewed was concerned with 
intraorganizational relationships. These, however, generally did not in- 
clude administrator relations with pupils or nonprofessional personnel. 

In dealing with the problem of varied perceptions of success, the ele- 
ments of satisfaction and expectations were clearly present. Savage (93), 
in a study of the consultant-administrator relationship, found that ratings 
of efficiency and ratings of the value of the consultant process by both 
consultant and administrator depend upon the expectations each brought 
to the situation concerning the process. Whether the operation was expert- 
or process-oriented, the consultant was rated low by the administrator if 
the administrator’s frame of reference was different from that of the 
consultant. Knox (76) found a positive correlation between low satisfac- 
tion and low efficiency ratings, but the correlations were not statistically 
significant except for extreme cases. Brayfield and Crockett (10), in a 
careful review of published studies relating satisfaction, attitudes, and the 
like with production, concluded: (a) Satisfaction with the network of 
interpersonal relations need not produce outstanding performance. (b) 
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Productivity may be only peripherally related to many of the goals toward 
which the worker is striving. Medalia and Miller (81), in fact, found 
that high morale in the case of four military units was a result, not a 
cause, of increased efficiency. 

Role expectation and the relationship between it and satisfaction were 
studied by Bidwell (5). By use of a questionnaire and interview, 368 
teachers in five systems were tested, a 53-percent return on the question- 
naire being received. Bidwell reported that the level of teaching satisfac- 
tion was related to the convergence or divergence of expectations, whether 
these expectations were autocratic or democratic. 

In a study based upon 564 teachers and principals who represented 
approximately the total faculties of eight large high schools, Prince (88) 
confirmed the hypothesis that teachers differed in psychological charac- 
teristics according to their subject-matter field. In this connection he used 
such things as the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and the Kuder 
Preference Record, Vocational. Subcultures did seem to exist in schools. 
The chief differences were found between teachers who were labeled 
as an education group and teachers who were labeled as a subject- 
matter group. Differences found between male and female teachers 
also suggested that concepts concerning a teacher culture might need to 
be revised in terms of male and female subcultures. The possibility of 
conflict of interest based upon subject-matter fields as well as upon sex 
suggested that the high school was a potential area of conflict. A study (3) 
of teachers’ interests on the Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, as re- 
lated to the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, showed that men 
teachers had a higher social-service interest than women teachers and 
that elementary-school teachers were more permissive than secondary. 
Here again, differences were found suggestive of subcultures rather than 
of a single homogeneous group. Guidance workers, for example, were 
found to be the most homogeneous group on these measures and closer 
to being social-service centered than any of the others. Apparently neither 
the size of the system nor work in child-development courses influenced 
these test scores. Number of years of experience did show differences on 
the Minnesota but not on the Kuder. 

Studies which attempted to get at the problem of breaking up concepts 
of general and complex alter groups into more specific alter groups than 
had usually been studied were reported in terms of roles of persons inside 
the school organization. Charters (20), in an attempt to study the whole 
teacher rather than use a molecular approach to the subject, tested the 
proposition that there were teachers who were “turnover prone” in char- 
acteristically different degrees. He hypothesized that school systems dif- 
fered in the kinds of teachers that they attracted; one might encourage 
the turnover prone more than another. His conclusions suggested that 
this approach might be fruitful, but he stressed the notion that the whole 
teacher must be brought into focus in explanations of turnover. 
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Democracy in Administration 


Wax (122) in a study of democratic administration found that when- 
ever expression of complaints was encouraged in organizations in which 
the administration lacked the power to fulfill the expectations they had 
helped to create, organizational breakdown resulted. On the other hand, 
Jackman (70) found that there was a relationship between collective 
protest and communication so that wherever communication was good, 
there was little protest. However, when contending groups ceased to com- 
municate and developed conflicting perceptions, consensus varied from 
incident to incident, but the pattern of communication in early incidents 
tended to affect subsequent events in the history of the organization. 

Barry and Lonsdale (2) found that the morale of school administrators 
tended to be high in systems in which there was a free exchange of infor- 
mation. There was no determination as to whether morale was the cause 
or the effect of this communication. 

Prince (88) studied the relationship between the extent of agreement 
among administrators, teachers, and students on values, and the connec- 
tion between this relationship and effectiveness, degree of satisfaction, 
and competence in leadership. He found that value differences and lack 
of confidence went together and that teachers tended to rate as ineffective 
principals whose value systems differed from theirs. He found that prin- 
cipals did not tend to rate lower those teachers whose value systems dif- 
fered from their own. A number of other studies were directed toward 
finding the relationship between interaction and convergence of percep- 
tion. On the basis of the studies in perception, as reported in the UCEA 
publication (54), it may be suggested that the principals, having other 
teachers to use as a yardstick to structure their evaluation, make their 
evaluation on the basis of something other than their own personal expec- 
tations. But teachers, having only one principal to deal with, tend to use 
their personal expectations as the basis for their judgment. 

On the other hand, Jackson (71) noted that when curriculum revision 
was initiated by but not participated in by administrators, there was 
divergence of perceptions on objectives. Where instead curriculum change 
was initiated either by administration or by teachers and members of the 
administration took an active part with teachers in curriculum commit- 
tees and work, there was a convergence of perception as to goals. Hence, 
he concluded, the group pattern of administrative procedures was posi- 
tively associated with congruence of perception by administration and 
teacher groups, and secondly, that participation in group curriculum 
activities by administrators was associated with congruent perception. 

There were a number of discussions of but very little research on the 
question of participation in decision making and the degree to which ad- 
ministration should go to teachers or lay people for decisions. Interest- 
ingly, a number of people who centered on decision making as a theo- 
retical framework suggested that there was too much emphasis in 
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educational administration on the decentralization of decision making, 
without adequate attention to the responsibility for decision making that 
rests in the hands of the administrator (66). 

Coser’s comparison (35) of two hospital wards showed that the purpose 
of each ward was the key to differences in the location of decision making. 
He offered some interesting suggestions concerning the relationship be- 
tween the organization’s purposes and the metes and bounds of decen- 
tralization or participation in democratic administration. 

Bowman (9) studied the opinions of teachers and administrators on 
personnel practices. He found that (a) agreement was related to experi- 
ence and amount of education, (b) there was more agreement among 
women than among men teachers, and (c) the opinions of elementary- 
and junior high-school principals were in closer agreement with those of 
teachers than were opinions of high-school principals and superintend- 
ents. This study was based on a questionnaire sent to 115 teachers with 
an 83.5-percent return. 


The Administrator as a Leader 


The relationship between the leader and the situation was studied by 
Talland (108). He found that leaders influenced the formation of group 
opinion, bringing it in line with their personal views. He suggested that 


this be considered in accounting for the finding that leaders evaluate 
group opinion more accurately than other members. Homans (68) found 
that group norms were embodied in the leader. A synthesis of these find- 
ings might suggest that there is an interaction between both leader and 
group in establishing group opinions and leadership itself. 

Stogdill (104) pointed out that patterns of leadership style seemed to 
be carried from one organization to another by the leader and that the 
predilection for a particular leadership style probably influenced the 
leader’s perception of the organization’s problems. Jenkins and Blackman 
(73) reviewed the data in case descriptions of poor administrators and 
found support for the hypothesis that there was a relationship between 
the administrator’s personality and his administrative practices, commu- 
nication patterns in his school, and the atmosphere he was likely to estab- 
lish. 

In connection with the question of relationships between the adminis- 
trator and the organization’s members, a number of studies focused on 
the influence different levels of administrators exerted on each other. 
Hetzler (67) used role playing in testing administrators of both indus- 
trial and military organizations and found variations which were related 
to the level of administration of the people tested. Coates and Pellegrin 
(22), in a study of self-concepts of administrators at different levels, 
found that superiors and subordinates both saw their roles in terms of 
their expectations of the superior’s roles. Hence, both superiors and sub- 
ordinates in administration used their expectation of the superior’s roles 
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as a frame of reference for assessing their own role. Porter (86) in a 
study of the self-perception of industrial managers and assembly line 
workers surprisingly found that they developed self-images as leaders and 
followers respectively; he suggested that these roles were learned in their 
mutual experiences and as part of the culture. Halpin (63) and Sweitzer 
(107) found a greater commonality between perceptions of people in 
schools at the same level in the hierarchy than between people of different 
echelons in the same school systems. It is not clear whether this meant 
that people of similar echelons should be viewed as a subculture or that 
similar perceptual frameworks result from similarity of position in hier- 
archies. 

Moser (84) found similar perceptions of leadership roles among people 
holding similar positions in different school systems. He also found that 
principals expected nomothetic behavior of superintendents but empha- 
sized ideographic behavior in dealing with their subordinates. 


Influence of Organizational Structure 


The protest against traditional line and staff organization (100, 101) 
and the questions raised by decentralization (127) were examined. 
Studies (111) of military units showed that staff officers exercised a very 
real power over line officers by controlling resources which placed limit- 
ing conditions upon the decisions of line officers of the echelon immedi- 
ately below them. Congreve (25) found no relationship between produc- 
tivity and the nature of the informal organization of the school. However, 
Homans (69) found that wherever there was a divergence between the 
status symbols of a position and that position’s status in the institution, 
there was trouble. The working group sought to bring the symbols and 
status together. 

Size and the effect of size upon the organization troubled some of the 
students of educational administration. Terrien and Mills (110) in a study 
of California school systems found that as the size of the organization 
increased, the proportion of personnel devoted to administration increased 
also. A study in New York (26) reported the opposite; namely, that as 
size of district increased, the proportion of personnel devoted to adminis- 
tration decreased. Whyte (125) stressed the environmental influence 
which the large organization has upon the small group. 


Role Conflict 


Role conflict was used as the basis for a number of studies. These in- 
cluded (a) conflicts experienced by teachers (49, 120), (b) conflict be- 
tween the role of the administrator and the role of the teacher (88, 92), 
(c) conflicts between role expectations and perceptions of superintendents 
and boards (55) as well as between school administrators and consultants 
(93), and (d) conflicts in lay and professional perceptions (80). Wash- 
burne (120), concentrating on the teacher’s role in the authority system, 
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noted a conflict in role between the teacher’s profession and its norms, 
and the norms of the demands of the bureaucracy in education. Gordon 
(49), focusing on this same conflict in the role of the teacher, noted that 
the teacher was involved in three systems of expectations which defined 
his behavior: (a) the formal organization of the school; (b) the system 
of student organizations; and (c) the network of interpersonal relation- 
ships defined by friendship choices, referred to as the informal system. 
His study was based upon school records, documents of students, and his 
own 10-year field diary as a participant observer and classroom teacher. 
He pointed out that as a result of the conflict among the three systems of 
expectations, the teacher worked out adjustments privately and tended not 
to go to colleagues with his problems. Gordon proposed that better per- 
ception of the reality of the social structure of the high school within an 
analytical framework should replace the current moralistic, evaluative one. 

Brookover (13) stressed the necessity for distinguishing between gen- 
eralized role concepts, such as teacher expectations, and specific subgroup 
roles and expectations, such as those of male teacher, female teacher, and 
the like. He also stressed the danger of assuming in this same loose fash- 
ion that generalized status expectations, role expectations, and behavior 
in interaction were essentially equivalent. He suggested instead that role 
and role definitions were continually redefined in interaction so that self- 
involvement and definition had an impact on role expectations but did not 
control expectations. He pointed out that we knew very little about this 
relationship or the conditions under which one’s role might bring about 
a modification of another’s expectations. 

Getzels and Guba (45) reported a study based upon extended inter- 
views with 41 teachers drawn from four school systems. They used an 
instrument for determining role conflict which also gave them an indica- 
tion of the situational and personalistic aspects of the conflict. They con- 
cluded that teachers were defined by common expectations characteristic 
of the teaching situation in general and by significantly varying expecta- 
tions that were functions of local-school and community situations. Many 
expectations attached to the teacher’s role were inconsistent with the 
expectations attached to other roles the teacher typically occupied. Hence, 
the teaching situation was commonly characterized by role conflict. Since 
Gross, Mason, and McEachern (56) stated that administration was char- 
acterized by role conflict, are we to conclude that all educational positions 
are characterized by role conflict? 


Research Methods and Philosophy 


Weiss and Jacobson (124) offered a method of investigation based 
upon the structure of interlocking roles for the study of complex organi- 
zations, including techniques appropriate to their method for collecting, 
classifying, and analyzing data. Whyte (125), Blau (7), and Grace (50) 
proposed the inclusion of an environmental dimension in theories of 
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organization and power. Grace (50) proposed the addition of an environ- 
mental dimension to Benne’s triad of power. It is interesting to note that 
there was a persistent concern with the problems posed by the complexity 
of large organizations, but parenthetically there was an almost complete 
dearth of research on them in educational administration. While these may 
not be easy to study, Good’s (48) enumeration of the tools developed for 
research in human behavior in the last half century was encouraging and 
suggested that it could be done. 

Stogdill and Shartle (105) offered “an integrated battery” of research 
procedures for the study of leadership. The need for nontraditional de- 
signs for research in educational administration was stressed by a number 
of students (15, 19, 20, 103). Charters (20), as a result of analyzing some 
75 studies conducted since 1904 and dealing with the characteristics of 
school-board members, stated that to add more information of the same 
sort to the vast accumulation of surveys already at hand was a misdirec- 
tion of research effort. Brownell (15) urged research which would trans- 
cend the applied or service related type; he emphasized the need for pure 
research. Van Dalen (118) stressed the function of carefully constructed 
hypotheses in research in educational administration; Sewell (94) argued 
that the empirical treating of theory was one of the most important func- 
tions performed by the research scientist. 

Finally, the static view of administration which current theory and re- 
search reflected was questioned by a number of research students. Brook- 
over (13), in a critique of role theory and studies, indicated gaps in 
knowledge concerning (a) how the expectations of alter groups influenced 
role definitions, (b) the whole process of role modification, and (c) the 
influence of expectations on behavior. Carroll (18) suggested research 
into the process of role-concept development for future administrators. 
Blau (7) proposed the interaction between formal and informal systems 
of hierarchical interlocking roles as a dimension in organizational anal- 
ysis. Suggestions along these lines coupled with efforts to study the influ- 
ences of the environment may prove fruitful to researchers in educational 
administration in the future. 


Board and Community Relations 


The relationship between administrator and community was studied 
in terms of (a) superintendent-board relations, (b) the critics of the 
school, (c) school-community communications, and (d) the school as 
part of the total social system which is the community. Gross, Mason, and 
McEachern (56), in a study involving 105 superintendents and more than 
500 board members in Massachusetts, concluded. that the superintendent’s 
role involved conflicts of expectation. This was based upon the finding 
that there was a lack of consensus concerning the division of duties and 
responsibilities between superintendents and boards. Savage’s report (93) 
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of a similar finding concerning consultants and superintendents suggested 
that when such conflict of expectations existed, dissatisfaction was also 
likely to exist. 

Haak (57) in a study on communication with the general public found 
that the mere diffusion of information about schools did not necessarily 
change attitudes toward schools or toward aspects of the school program. 
Similarly, Sigband (97), in studying the effectiveness of printed commu- 
nication, found no changes in attitudes toward the school which could 
be related to such dissemination of information. Instead a need for 
awareness of the grouping and interactive systems in the community 
seemed to be emphasized by a number of studies. 

In a study of the critics of education, Shipton and Belisle (95) suggested 
that the critical focus of public relations was at the level of the individual 
school. They found that there was no single factor, however, that would 
be predictive of criticism and suggested the desirability of a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem of dealing with stereotypes used by critics of edu- 
cation. 

Foskett (41) found that discussion of school affairs in the community 
was not random, but was concentrated in particular segments of the popu- 
lation. He also found that this pattern of public participation in educa- 
tional concerns was not unique to school affairs, but that it followed the 
pattern of participation in other community affairs. Hence, he suggested 
that the influence of specific groups had a direct and indirect effect on 
policy as the school operated as a part of the total social system. He sug- 
gested that much of the differential discussion of school affairs might be 
seen in terms of communication, be it opportunity, means, or areas of 
interest, and that nondiscussion was not the result of lethargy, but of 
occupying a position in the total social system that cut the individual off 
from the channel of communications. 

Kimball and Pearsall in The Talladega Story (75) found the same kind 
of condition in other community affairs; namely, that some segments of 
the community traditionally took an active part in community affairs and 
that other segments traditionally received only limited communication or 
took very limited part in such affairs. The implication of these findings 
for such things as board membership becomes obvious. A study of the 
Wyoming small school districts, reported by Webb (123), showed, among 
other things, that the superintendents’ relations with the power structure 
of their school districts was closely related to the success of these admin- 
istrators. Goldhammer (47), in a study of community power structure and 
board membership, reported (a) that the school board was frequently a 
self-perpetuating group except in periods of stress; and (b) that its self- 
perpetuation depended upon the general apathy of the electorate, the 
acceptability of candidates to the power structure, and the strength of the 
power structure to meet a challenge. Candidates, he found, were generally 
hand picked by some group which was formally or informally constituted 
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for this purpose and which represented the community only in the sense 
that it represented certain community groups. 

The finding (80), on the one hand, that professional and lay persons 
placed different values on and had different perceptions concerning lay 
advisory committees and their relationship to the school and, on the other 
hand, the finding that community participation tended to follow the 
habitual patterns of other community activities (both implied in the re- 
searches just cited) raises a question concerning what is frequently 
termed “democratic administration.” Just what is the definition of par- 
ticipation, and how much is actually expected? A similar question may 
be raised concerning staff and intraorganizational relations. On the one 
hand, administrators were being urged to include every one as participants 
in decision making and policy determination, even the nonprofessional 
(72). On the other hand, there were studies which suggested that the 
habitual pattern of interaction and the communication systems were such 
as either to preclude such complete participation or to demand the com- 
plete revision of traditional patterns of communication (14, 41, 75). 

Brown (14), in a study of 624 adults in three Pennsylvania rural com- 
munities, found that the more active participants in formal activity were 
also the more active participants in informal activity. The finding held 
both for the number of activities and for the intensity of activity. This 
would suggest that the dichotomy between informal and formal activities 
or systems which was often made need not imply opposition between 
them. Coser (35) found that in the cases of two identical formal struc- 
tures in which the basic activities of the organizations were different, 
different degrees of informal influence on decision making could be 
related directly to the differing types of activities. 

Strolle (106) pointed out that progress in school district reorganiza- 
tion was more rapid and was accomplished with a minimum of conflict 
when people who were affected by the change had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the situation and to plan for the new district. It appeared that mere 
exhortation on the part of scholars suggesting more democratic adminis- 
tration, whether for staff or for community, was not valuable and might 
even in some instances be harmful. What was needed, rather, was greater 
specificity in the kind of activity and the factors which should be taken 
into consideration when participation was urged. Some as yet unanswered 
questions in educational administration are: Who should participate? 
Under what circumstances? To what degree? 


Preparation and Training 


Hall and McIntyre (59) studied recruitment and selection programs 
in institutions teaching educational administration. They indicated that 
a beginning had been made toward the development of recruitment and 
selection techniques. However, the wide variety of techniques in use 
testified to the primitive stage of knowledge in the area. According to 
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McIntyre (79), a study of recruits conducted in Texas suggested that the 
fact of having been recruited itself so influenced recruits that despite 
similarities between recruits and nonrecruits on the measures used to 
select them, the former performed better in preparation programs. 

Ramseyer (89) reported on two studies of the weaknesses in the prepa- 
ration of school administrators; he noted increasing interdisciplinary 
learning, an increase in experience-centered learning, and an emphasis 
on early recruitment. Brittell (11) urged greater emphasis on research 
training. Watson (121) and Priest (87) emphasized importance of the 
study of public relations for administrators. The development of intern- 
ships in nine school systems in Ohio was described by Cultice (36). 
Unruh (116) reported the results of an opinionaire survey of 27 super- 
intendents and 36 principals which stressed the necessity for careful 
planning of the intern’s experiences. 

Anderson and Lonsdale (1) discovered the following trends in prepa- 
ration programs for educational administrators: (a) Educational values 
and objectives were receiving a greater emphasis. (b) The administrator’s 
role in the improvement of instruction was recognized as a major respon- 
sibility. (c) Concepts and theory in educational administration were given 
more penetrating examination. (d) Learning programs were more con- 
sciously directed toward the development of skills in human relations and 
group process. (e) There was a shift from a school-centered to a com- 
munity-centered approach to educational administration. (f) An inter- 
disciplinary approach drew upon theory, research, and practice from 
many fields. (g) Basic courses were undergoing revision with changes in 
teaching methods, wider use of field experiences, and more attention to 
continued professional development. 

Wynn (126) studied graduate school programs in educational admin- 
istration. Among the impediments and dilemmas facing professional 
schools he noted (a) a lack of research in the organization and adminis- 
tration of professional schools, (b) a lack of criteria for good educational 
administration, (c) the wide variation in programs for training admin- 
istrators, (d) the potential threat which any proposed change appeared 
to constitute for many institutions, (e) the low repute of education in this 
country, (f) the low level of financial support, and (g) state certification 
laws. Nevertheless, Wynn fore: aw a general strengthening of professional 
schools and predicted that relatively autonomous graduate schools of 
education within large universities would provide the departments in 
which the most significant advances in professional programs would be 
made. 


Very little research was found which evaluated training programs in 
educational administration. Eckel’s study (39) of a group-centered vs. a 
content-centered summer school course, using 2] students in the group- 
centered class, showed no great difference with respect to content learned 
in either; outcomes favored the group-centered course in the areas of self- 
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understanding, self-acceptance, the understanding of others, and communi- 
cations. 

Indications of a possibly fruitful direction for research in educational 
administration (which direction also suggests a function of the internship 
in role definition of future administrators) may be seen in a number of 
researches on professional role development. 

Terrien (109) tested the thesis that an occupation could act to channel 
the behavior of its members into a recognizable system both on and off 
the job. Using a 10-percent sample of a thousand teachers in a large East- 
ern city, he found the thesis substantiated. He noted as a factor molding 
the teacher type, the effect of teacher training institutions which in part 
isolated them from the rest of society. Thorner (113) studied the func- 
tion of residence requirements in medicine on the internalizing of medical 
ethics in the case of nurses. He argued that as the relationship between 
professional and client became more dangerous for the client, the train- 
ing of the professional increased in terms of isolation from the “lay” 
world to insure the adoption of a “professional” role. 

Based upon a study of preparation of administrators in education, 
Campbell’s proposal (16) to select candidates during their earlier years 
of teaching was supported by researches of Porter (86), who found that 
line workers and managers developed different self-expectations as leaders 
and followers. He questioned the value of selecting administrators from 
the ranks at all, and suggested that adjustment to a subordinate role may 
impair future adjustment to a superior role. He raised the question of the 
value of training as subordinates for future administrators. 

A study by Unruh (115), based on 65 administrators of the St. Louis 
region, suggested that in addition to a common core for all administra- 
tors, differences in training for the principalship and superintendency 
should exist. Unruh stressed human relations training, for example, as of 
greater importance for the principal than for the superintendent. 

The plea Charters (19) made in a different context might also be re- 
peated in connection with research on the preparation of administrators. 
The replication of studies on group-centered vs. content-centered pro- 
grams and the continued use of opinionaires will probably not provide 
the field with additional insights. Other nontraditional designs for re- 
search should be sought. 


Conclusion 


In attempting to assess the over-all results of three years of research 
in the aspects of educational administration covered by this chapter, the 
student is faced at the outset with the almost impossible task of evaluat- 
ing the rigor of the research reported. Of the hundred or so articles which 
by a most generous stretch of the imagination can be considered reports 
of research, only an extremely small proportion give exact information 
concerning either conceptual or technical tools used. It is not the function 
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of this chapter to discuss the adequacy of either the professional publica- 
tions or the research training of students of educational administration. 
But it may be noted in passing that neither seems to place a premium on 
the production of fruitful research. It is apparent, however, that at least 
a minor revolution in the basic assumptions of researchers in educational 
administration has occurred in the last decade or so. 

The assumption which underlies almost all the research reported in this 
chapter is that the key to organization is people (114). Davies (37) sug- 
gested that the developments in a variety of the behavioral sciences por- 
tend a revolution in the possibilities for social control. As Duker (38) 
saw it, educational research depends upon a combination of sociology 
and psychology, and hence its progress depends greatly upon the progress 
made in research in these two behavioral sciences. The Ohio State studies 
(105) were based to a large extent upon an interdisciplinary approach. 

A trend toward greater dependence upon sociological approaches and 
theories was noted and its adequacy questioned (8). Gross, Mason, and 
McEachern (56) raised the question of the usefulness of role theory in 
generating fruitful hypotheses. Brookover (13) stressed the need for dis- 
tinguishing between generalized role concepts and specific subgroup roles, 
for example, as distinguished by sex and age grouping. He also cautioned 
that there was apparently an assumption implicit in much of the research 
on roles that perception of behavior may be equated with behavior. Nor 
is there a lack of studies which underscore his warnings. Studies of intra- 
organizational relationships (3, 41, 46, 47, 95, 123) suggest that the 
taxonomies upon which identification of alter groups is presently based 
need revision from phenotypic to genotypic bases. The assumption that 
classifications, such as teacher, lay person, or administrator, are adequate 
for research taxonomies has been, and it is safe to predict, will increas- 
ingly be questioned. Classifications, for example, need to move toward 
generic differences; e. g., men teachers, women teachers, and the like. 

Another sign of future change may be seen in the writings of those (7, 
13, 18, 42) who stress the need for a study of change in educational or- 
ganizations and its relation to administration. French (42), for example, 
took up the process by which social perception is influenced and organi- 
zational norms developed; he proposed the examination of the interaction 
among (a) the power structure of the organization, (b) the communica- 
tions network, and (c) the opinions of group members. 

Research in educational administration is beset with several sins at 
present. While the lack of theory or interest in theory is predominant, 
there are several others. First of these are the reliance on questionnaires 
for the vast bulk of the data collection and the almost exclusive use of 
the normative survey. Many researchers who attempted to go past the mere 
normative survey used the tools adapted to such surveys in attempting to 
study behavior, human relationships, and administrative process. The ex- 
tent to which this is feasible is still a moot question. But when self- 
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reported perceptions on questionnaires become equated with behavior, the 
danger of letting the tool dominate the researcher is great. Feasibility must 
always be a limiting factor on research, but the case of the intoxicated 
gentleman who searched under the lamp for the keys which he had 
dropped in the alley because it was dark where he dropped them illus- 
trates a point to which arguments of feasibility and habitual patterns of 
research should not carry the scholar. 

We seem to be chained to concepts which are no longer useful in our 
research. We are at the same stage as were the scientists who studied heat 
with the concept of caloric as the basis for their theorizing. Not until 
caloric was abandoned and the concept of molecular motion was equated 
to heat was a science of thermodynamics possible. Concepts, such as com- 
petency, responsibility, democracy, or morale, have, at present, little 
operational value in the study of our problems. There is a crying need 
for new concepts with which to build administrative theory. 

We are beset with taxonomic problems. First, many of us have con- 
fused taxonomies with theories; second, we have built taxonomies inde- 
pendent of theory, and this is a fruitless endeavor; and third, we have 
not distinguished between phenotypic and genotypic classifications. We 
should address ourselves to the solutions of these problems in the next 
few years. To do this, however, research must be more and more tied to 
theory. 

It appears to the reviewers that there are certain clear and obvious 
trends in the literature of the past three years. It is interesting to note 
that a similar review of the literature of administration in other fields 
would yield similar trends (8). Administrative research in education 
appears to be moving toward (a) group research rather than individual 
research, (b) interdisciplinary research rather than research oriented to 
a single discipline, (c) administrative behavior as the focus of research 
indicating that the content of administration is people, (d) substitution 
of genotypic for phenotypic taxonomies, (e) studies of administration as 
a dynamic rather than static phenomenon, (f) solution of the criteria 
problem, and (g) a movement toward theory and away from naked em- 
piricism. 

One has the feeling that research in educational administration is 
coming to life. As researchers, the reviewers have the feeling that this is 
a good time in which to live. We are in transition, we have many un- 
solved problems, but we are vigorous, and we are pointed in a direction 
which cannot help but be productive. 
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CHAPTER V 


School-Community Relations 


HOWARD T. KNUTSON 


Researcu in the area of school-community relations was fairly extensive 
during the period reviewed as individuals and groups concerned with edu- 
cation sought better understanding of the place of education in the com- 
munity. Research in this review has been interpreted broadly to include 


reports, reviews, summaries, and interpretations that have research conno- 
tations. 


Criticism of the Public Schools 


Criticism of the public schools continued at an accelerated rate as edu- 
cation was re-evaluated in the context of its contribution to national sur- 
vival. Scott (74) pointed out some of the shifts in methods of attack and 
emphasized the importance of school and local community co-operation 
through lay participation as a means of dealing with the attacks. Limited 
analyses of some of the criticisms were made by Brown (13) in a study 
of secondary-school history teaching. He found that the most persistent 
criticisms appeared in publications affiliated with national patriotic organ- 
izations. The criticisms were usually to the effect that the development of 
patriotism was hampered by the frequent “debunking” of national heroes; 
the term social studies was frequently construed to imply undesirable 
trends and indoctrination of socialistic ideas. Duncan (24) concluded that 
criticisms in popular magazines were indicative of dissatisfaction with 
specific aspects of public education rather than with all public education. 
A more detailed analysis of the criticisms was made by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association (60). From a frequency study 
of 30 selected lay magazines, categorization of the 10 most frequently 
published charges was made and subjected to careful scrutiny, with refer- 
ence to a variety of research studies. 

Shipton and Belisle (76) focused their attention upon the critics of the 
public schools. Utilizing stereotyped charges against the public schools, 
they developed an index-of-criticism scale based on structured interviews 
with 900 randomly selected residents 21 years of age and over in a city 
of approximately 50,000. Detailed analysis indicated the need for quali- 
fying and limiting generalizations regarding the critics and the dangers of 
counter-stereotyping critics of the public schools. 

Lovelace (48), on the basis of a survey made by the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Free Public Education, sampling almost 5000 people 
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selected to represent various age, sex, and socioeconomic groups, con- 
cluded that the majority of lay citizens in the United States have over- 
whelming confidence in their public schools. Using the same data, Rugg 
(71) pointed out that criticism is an expected companion of social change 
and illustrated different opinions on schools held by the various age com- 
ponents of our population. Boss (11) compared the results of the survey 
with the information gathered in earlier surveys. Boss (10) also reported 
on a supplementary questionnaire which revealed that 85 percent of the 
respondents believed that the public schools were better than they were 
30 to 40 years ago. Shane (75) provided a synthesis of a number of 


studies to refute some of the most common criticisms of contemporary 
schools. 


Citizen Participation in School Affairs 


In spite of an abundance of literature replete with pleas for greater 
citizen participation in school affairs, the period reviewed was character- 
ized by a dearth of exploratory research into new and original ways of 
utilizing citizen participation. Much of the research was of a normative 
survey variety, seeking to establish current status and means of operation. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools was terminated 
during this period, in accord with a built-in provision of the Commission’s 
bylaws, and was succeeded by the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools. The story of the Commission was told by Dreiman (23) who 
also pointed out citizen responsibilities for education. The final guidebook 
of the Commission, What Should Our Schools Accomplish? (57), sug- 
gested some contemporary answers not only to what should be accom- 
plished educationally but also how it should be done. Cline (18) used 
material from the files of the Commission to analyze the nature, activities, 
and contributions of citizens committees. He found that lay committees 
developed when local citizens believed that more could be done for the 
public schools than was being done by school officials or organized 
groups, or when a threat (real or imagined) to the local school system 
arose. He concluded that citizens groups operating under the domination 
and control of the local board of education were usually less effective 
than those operating as individual bodies co-operating with school au- 
thorities. 

Engelhardt (26) indicated the extent of citizen participation and the 
effectiveness of lay groups in producing better schools. Cornell (20) re- 
ported on experiences with lay participation in Arkansas, pointing out 
that this was an example of a lay action committee as contrasted with a 
lay advisory committee—the lay group was at the focus rather than on 
the periphery of the operation. On the other hand, Purvis (67), in a 
limited study involving teachers of home economics in selected towns in 
Texas, found that the teachers were in general agreement that members 
of lay councils should serve in an advisory capacity only, but that they 
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afforded two-way communication of value. De Veau (22) also found, in 
a study involving the secondary schools of Ohio, that local school boards 
played a minor role in curriculum development and that educators rec- 
ommended limited participation by lay groups. 

Van Winkle (84, 85, 86) reported on a study, sponsored by the Mid- 
west Administration Center of the University of Chicago, involving 42 
superintendents in northwest Ohio selected by random sampling. He con- 
cluded that even though a large majority of superintendents had some 
mental reservations about accepting any large degree of partnership with 
the public, lay participation in school affairs was increasing. There was, 
however, a distinct need for administrators to become better acquainted 
with methods for increasing citizen participation. 

Parent participation in the work of the school was also investigated. 
The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (58) was devoted to this topic. Swallow (82) reported that parents 
of children in the three Ethical Culture Schools of New York City helped 
to conduct research by classroom observation and by interviewing stu- 
dents to determine social attitudes. Grant (33) examined the literature 
on home-school relationships and formulated 111 tentative hypotheses on 
ways parents could help extend their child’s education. These were sub- 
mitted to 214 selected California school leaders and 240 selected Califor- 
nia parent leaders to secure ratings on value, and to 230 selected Cali- 
fornia teachers to estimate the extent to which they were used. Ninety- 
nine of the 111 hypotheses were evaluated as “probably significant ways 
of supplementing school instruction,” but 88 of these 99 were typically 
not currently provided. Further research in this area would be highly 
desirable, not only for potential value in improving current education but 
also in furthering lay participation and interest in the educational process. 


The School Board 


The school board continued to be of interest to researchers, with in- 
vestigation centering on provisions for membership, policy development, 
legal aspects of board operation, and the improvement of board func- 
tioning. 

Hall (36) made a thorough examination of the statutory provisions 
governing membership on local boards of education but did not include 
county boards serving in the capacity of intermediate units. Eaton (25) 
studied the relationship between social composition and attitude of mem- 
bers of county boards of education in West Virginia; he concluded that 
no special social or socioeconomic group supplied outstanding board 
members. 

In spite of material, such as that provided by Smith and Smittle (77) 
and by the American Association of School Administrators and National 
School Boards Association (2) regarding development of written policy 
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statements, and despite findings by Turnbaugh (83) that participation in 
codifying school board policy improved board member participation in 
similar work, studies revealed definite weaknesses in development and 
utilization of written school board policies. Walker (90), in a careful 
study employing several research techniques, found that school staff or 
lay groups participated in written policy development in only 66 percent 
of Missouri school districts and that written policies were often formu- 
lated perfunctorily with insufficient participation by lay groups. Mallery 
(51), in another multiple-technique study, found that (a) a majority of 
policy pamphlets were not indexed or codified and lacked visual appeal, 
(b) differentiation between policy and rules and regulations was not evi- 
dent, (c) general circulation of policies was not extensive, and (d) slight 
use was made of the lay public in developing policies. Nolan (62), investi- 
gating the extent of written policy development in the 99 county inter- 
mediate school districts in Iowa, found that only nine county boards had 
formal written policies. 

Interest in the legal aspects of school board operation was high. Garber 
(29) served as editor of a book on the legal aspects of school business 
administration, while Hamilton and Reutter (37) analyzed and synthesized 
judicial interpretations of constitutions, statutes, and rules and regula- 
tions within the frame of reference of the powers of the local school board. 
Roach (70) discussed the legal relationship of board members to patrons 
of the community. Current issues of the Nation’s Schools, the National 
School Law Reporter, and the American School Board Journal carried 
analyses of judicial interpretations by Garber, Hamilton, and Roach, 
respectively. 

Stapley (78) synthesized a number of school board studies sponsored 
by the Midwest Administration Center of the University of Chicago and 
designed to improve the effectiveness of school board operation. Bemis 
and others (9) prepared a guide for the school board member for the 
California School Boards Association, supported by the Pacific Southwest 
Center of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration at 
Stanford University. Lautenschlager (46), in a study of school board 
inservice training techniques, interviewed 45 selected school board mem- 
bers in Indiana. He found that board members depended heavily upon 
superintendents for inservice training, but that school board associations 
and PTA groups were also very helpful. The Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators (1) dealt with the 
relationship between school board and superintendent. General treatment 
of school board functioning was provided by Ayars (5), Reeder (69), 
and the NEA Department of Rural Education (59). Mantel (52) ex- 
amined board of education operation in relation to the political process 
and concluded that board members found themselves in a difficult posi- 


tion between the professional educators and minority interest groups in 
the community. 
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Further investigation into the nature of working relationships betweer 
school boards and organized or unorganized community groups would 
make a real contribution toward improved board functioning. 


School-Community Relations 


Determining Community Educational 
Needs and Expectations 


Surveys of parent and patron opinions of the schools were a common 
means of determining community expectations and at times revealed com- 
munity needs. Letton (47) reported on a Denver survey made in 1956, 
the third in a series. Hines and Grobman (40) found some interesting 
relationships between geographic distance from school, economic-educa- 
tional level, and satisfaction with the school program. They also discov- 
ered that despite lack of parental information about the schools, parents 
had a different feeling about “their” school than about schools in general. 
In the same vein, Capra (15) found that parents indicated the greatest 
satisfaction with the grade level in which their children were located; in 
addition he reported that PTA members and college graduates held a more 
favorable attitude toward current educational practice than non-PTA 
members and non-high-school graduates. (Note that a more detailed anal- 
ysis by Shipton and Belisle (76) identified a consistent decrease in critical 
attitude with an increase in education up to the college graduate where 
the trend reversed.) Laubenstein (45) and Appleton (4) investigated 
what citizens knew about schools and what they wanted to know. It was 
found that most of the questions were in the area of school services and 
curriculum; while the individuals studied were best informed on pupil 
progress and least informed on school policies, they were most familiar 
with the PTA and most confused about citizen advisory committees. 
Farley (27) and Grebner (34) examined PTA activities in Kentucky and 
Illinois respectively. Bray (12) compared the extent of school informa- 
tion held by various occupational groups in Arkansas and the attitudes 
of these groups to certain school services and expenditures; he found 
that an individual’s extent of information was generally directly related 
to his satisfaction. It was interesting to note that a pilot study with a 
random sample gave the same results as those obtained by mass interview 
techniques. MacDonald (49) studied a single community to determine 
patterns of decisions on public-school controversial issues and concluded 
that while background factors, such as sex, parental responsibility, in- 
come, and grade level of children, did not have much effect on decisions, 
age and education did have an effect. 

Wayland, Brunner, and Hallenbeck (92), sponsored by the Middle 
Atlantic Center of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, developed a document describing readily available data useful for 
the school administrator in analyzing the community. This valuable docu- 
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ment emphasized the sociological aspects of community analysis. Watson 
(91) pointed out ways in which public opinion research may be useful 
and valuable to the school administrator. 


Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents 


This important facet of school-community relations was the topic of a 
number of investigations. Two highly significant studies made noteworthy 
contributions to the improvement of this medium of communication be- 
tween home and school. Langdon and Stout (43) utilized individual 
interviews with parents in 865 families to determine what parents wanted 
to know about their children’s schools. Specific findings of this study 
were also reported in other publications (44, 81). Otto directed a study 
(63) under the sponsorship of the Texas Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Interviews as well as extensive testing were the major research tech- 
niques in this study of reporting methods. Handley (38) and Heffernan 
and Marshall (39) surveyed current reporting practice in the elementary 
schools of Missouri and California respectively, while Reed and Roberts 
(68) sought parent opinion of various techniques designed to interpret 
the kindergarten program to parents. Wagner and Lattin (88) prepared 
a selected annotated bibliography on parent-teacher communication. 
Woolum’s interpretation (93) of the survey made by the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Free Public Education indicated that educators need to 
include in their communications to parents explanations of the changes in 
educational content and method that have occurred over the last quarter 
century. 

Parent-teacher conferences as a method of reporting pupil progress 
were evaluated by a number of studies. Maves (53) reported on the use 
of tape recordings of conferences; Cuony (21) secured opinions of par- 
ents, teachers, and students participating in three-way conferences; Gipe 
(31) submitted recordings of conferences to a panel of judges; and 
Gerdes (30) studied attitudes measured by the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory as associated with the success of the conference. Ploghoft 
(66) surveyed practices and procedures in organizing and administering 
parent-teacher conferences in Nebraska and concluded that the conferences 
were effective in promoting better home-school relationships. Schoenhard 
(73) reported negative results from home visitation as a means of raising 
the academic attainment of high-school students. Comparison revealed 
that students in an experimental group of underachievers with guidance 
(home visitation) were less achieving than control students without 
guidance. Schoenhard conjectured that the negative results were due to the 
fact that parents were urged to exercise more control and more influence 
at just the age youth is maximally desirous of less parental control. If 
true, this would have some implications for home-school relations which 
would serve as a fruitful source of further studies. 
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Public Relations Programs 


Much of the research conducted in this area was concerned with the 
evaluation of public relations programs in an effort to find ways and 
means of reaching all segments of the population of a community. Al- 
though the literature was filled with references to the need for involving 
lay participation in school affairs, there was little evidence of experimental 
research that actually involved lay persons in the interpretative program. 
Illustrative of concern for the evaluation of public relations programs 
were the following studies: Van Winkle (87) used structured interviews 
and questionnaires to determine the effectiveness of school-community 
information programs in Ohio; Johnson (41) developed a score card for 
evaluating public relations programs and applied it to local school sys- 
tems; Baughman (7, 8) reported two studies culminating in (a) a listing 
of techniques for improving school-community relations and (b) a list 
of criteria for appraisal of school and community relations; and Pfau 
(64) evaluated communications of various types to determine effectiveness 
in interpreting the school to the community. Foskett (28) reported on an 
attempt to determine lay influence on policy formation, with the study 
centering on the frequency of discussion of school affairs as one measure 
of the extent to which individuals are concerned with school policy. Wake- 
field (89) summarized findings of a number of studies concerning the 
elementary-school principals of Ohio, pointing out the need for improving 
the training of elementary-school principals so they could handle the com- 
munity relations job better. Carlson (16) indicated some of the dimen- 
sions of community structure that should be understood by the school 
administrator. 

Two publications provided bibliographies in the area of school public 
relations: Cooper and Bergdolt (19) as a part of a bibliography on school 
administration, and Moore (56) in a report on the work of the CPEA. 

Four books providing exhaustive treatment of the whole field of school- 
community relations were published during the period under review, 
authored by people well known in the field. Campbell and Ramseyer (14), 
Kindred (42), Moehlman and van Zwoll (55), and Stearns (79) all 
emphasized the importance of a dynamic program of public relations that 
included lay participation in policy making as well as school publicity by 
use of various media. In addition, important contributions to better un- 
derstanding of the nature of school administration and the specialized 
area of school-community relations were made by Melby (54) and Pierce 
and others (65) who developed the theme of community-centered educa- 
tion; by Anderson and Davies (3), Bartky (6), and Griffiths (35) who 
emphasized the human relations aspect of school administration; by Mac- 
Lean and Lee (50) who pointed out the nature of educational change; by 
Graff and Street (32) who stressed preparation for competence in the 
several tasks of school administration; and by a report of the National 
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School Public Relations Association (61) which dealt with the impor- 


tance of face-to-face contacts in school public relations. 


Needed Research 


Much of the research herein reported was of the survey type, con- 
cerned with analyzing and evaluating present practices. Charters (17) 
made a plea for more fundamental research in the area of school board 
operation as did Stein (80) who pointed to the need for research that 
proposes new theory and sets up an experimental design to test the worth 
of the new theory. Sargent (72) proposed a partnership between action 
research and more theoretical research. Certainly survey-type research to 
determine and evaluate current practice is needed, but experimentation 
with new research designs and new theory must be pursued with renewed 
vigor if a breakthrough is to be made to a higher level of mutual under- 
standing and interaction between school and community. 
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